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SPEAK KINDLY. 


BY R. B. E. 


Speak kindly !—‘tls bat a simple thing, 
Yet bears a wondrous power ; 

’Twill shed the bloom of summer-time 
O'er every darkened hour. 

*T will calin the jai ring chords of life, 
By grief or passion stirr'd ; 

Like ofl upon the troubled waves, 
Is a kindly-spoken word, 
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And they who fought, but yielding fell, 
Were wrecked by passion’s blindness, 
Though fall’n, may yet be won by love 
And blessed words of kindness. 
Then let no cold, self-righteous spirit 
Piace love and pity under ban ; 
Con well this lesson's lioly teachings, 
**Deal gently with thy fellow-man !["' 


Speak kindly !—many a bitter word, 

Is thoughtlessly and rashly spoken, 
And through years of vain regret, 

Its galling chains remain un»roken. 
The sweetest glimpse of Paradise, 

The truest types of Heaven abeye, 
Are beaming smiles andjkindly deeds, 

And gentle words of love, 


“SHIP AHOY !” 


A Story of Land and Sea. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


‘HOW JEREMIAH BASALT FOUND HIS 
FATE. 
DON’T care. You may say what you 
like, my lad; but I sha’n’t believe you 
none the more for it. I say this, and what I 
says I sticks to, asthe fellow said: it aint 
true. It’s all a sorter solid dreamin, come of 
lying out there in the sun so long, till your 


brain’s got turned. You can seeit, of 
course, just the same as I do.”’ 

“See it?’ cried Ramee excitedly. 
“Te,” 


“Too be sure you can. Same raft same 
food, same water, sane sufferings, same 
fright brings same dreains; and here we 
are both a-dreaming as we’re aboard our old 
ship, the May.” 

“And 80 we are,’’ said Anderson, siniling. 

“We aint, I tell you,” cried the old man, 
testily ; ‘‘it’sall adream, and we shall wake 
again directly, to find it’s all a fog. Per- 
haps we sha’n’t wake at all any more— 
‘cause why ? Maybe, though we don’t know 
it, we’re dead, and this here’s our fate, be- 
ing seafaring nen, to find a phantom ship 
like our old one that*we was so fond on; 
and our to be—to be, you know—is to go on 
for ever and ever, amen, 80 be it, sailing 
over the wide sea of eternity, like Flying 
Dutchmen. That's it safe! I aint a bit sur- 
prised ; and all I've got to say, my lad, ‘is— 
take your fate like a true British sailor, and 
Sailaway. Might have been a deal worse, 
you know.”’ 

“Come and have a look below, Jerry,” 
said Anderson, quietly; “perhaps we may 
tind some tea.”’ 

“Tea !"’ aaid the old fellow, “‘what do we 
want with tea now, in this here t'other 
world? You see it’s all just as l’ve won- 
dered about often when I was alive. It 
didn’t seem nat'ral to me, thatif ever, when 
I died, I should get up aloft, I should set to 
Singing, you know, or make anything of an 
angel, not having the stuff in ine for that 
Sorto’thing. You see, this looks a deal 
more like what I should expect. It’s all 
right, my lad; here we are passed into the 
t’other life quietly, and going to navigate 
the great ocean. There’s one thing as puz 
zies me.’”’ 

“W nat’s that, Jerry?” said Anderson. 

“Why, it’s this here, my lad. Seeing as | 
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“What good?’’ inquired Anderson smi!- 
ng. 

“Don't you be irrev’rent, my lad,” said 
Basalt, solemnly, helping himself to a bit 
more pigtail. 

“I aint a religious man—I mean I warn’t 
a religious man when I was alive ;—but this 
here ain’t nothing to laugh at. I want to 
know what good it’s going to be. Yuu see 
it can’t be a punishment, or else we should 
have been left to go about on that raft, 
instead of being set on this here fine ship; 
and by the same token, it can’t be a pleas- 
ure—’’ 

“Why?” said Anderson, humoring his 
conceit, for the old nan had stopped. 

“Why, my lad? ’Cause so. Ifwe go on 
sailing thisship short-handed for ever and 
ever, amen, so be it, without fetching port, 
it stands to reason that we must get a bit 
tired of it soine day.” 

“Yes, I think we should,” said Anderson 
gazing thoughtfully round. 

“T have it,"’ said the old man, brightening 
up. ‘Didn’t you never hear about the an- 
cients being rowed across a river by an old 
chap in a boat when they died?” 

“What, Charon and the Styx?” 

“Styx? that warn’t the Tame ot the craft; 
but, anyhow, let that be. Their world was 
little, and they were land-lubbers; so it was 
a boat and ariver forthem. We're sailors, 
and accustoined to big things; so it’s a ship 
with us, and the ocean.” 

‘Well,’ said Anderson, ‘‘dead or alive, 
let’s overhaul the craft.’’ 

“Overhan! it is,’’ said Basalt ; ‘‘and dead it 
is. Don’t bo a-clinging 80 to the world, my 
lad, now you've gone, gone out of it. What 
is the good of holding out? There, if you 
keep doubting as we're dead, hit ine a bus- 
ter here.”’ 

As he held forward his chest, Anderson 
struck him a sharp, back-handed blow 
which made him stagger. 

“Now, then, are you dead?” he said 
laughing at the old nan’s perp.exed face. 

“Dead as dead lights,’’ was the reply. 

“But, you felt that?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ growled the old fellow; “I felt 
it; but, after all, that don't prove nothing. 
Se:.sations and all them sort o’things is just 
the same hore @ they was there, and why 
not? Anyhow we will overhaul the craft.” 

Going firet round the deck, they found 
that the ship had evidently been in a gale; 
for she wasa bit knocked about, though 
there was no material dainage. 

“And she’s as tight as tight, I'll swear,” 
said Basalt. ‘See how high she floats.” 

The boats, as they had seen before, were 
all gone but one; and that, on examination 
proved to have beeu stove in. Then aftera 
glance aloft, they walked slowly to the cap- 
tain’s cabin, so familiar to Anderson. 

Here there were inanifestations of haste— 
papers, bottles, and tins tossed about; but 
no sign of life. The cot was empty, and it 
was the same in ail the other cabins—traces 
of a hasty desertion, nothing more. 

“Don't look much like death,”” sald An- 
derson drily. 

“Don’t look much like life,”’ growled Ba- 
sajt, ‘does it? Why, there aint so much asa 
tom-cat aboard.” 

They walked forward, and descended to 
the quarters of the crew, and found matters 
there precisely the same. The men had 
evidently snatched up a few things, and 
hurried away to the boats, urged by some 
panic. 

“It's a mystery,” said Anderson, when 
they stood once more on the deck. 

“Yes, my lad—death is a very solemn 








mystery,”’ said Bgsalt. 
“A deep mystery,” said Anderson again | 
| thoughtfully. “Look here Jerry what's | 


we're dead and are condemned — no, 1 | your opinion ?” 


won't say that, but set—eet te sail this here 


| 


“What about?” said the old fellow. 


ship as aforesaid, I want to know what good | “Death?” 
“No, 
slupt’’ 


pe to do? Frightening poople,and-so 


life. Wht made them desert the 


“It warn’t never deserted.” 

“Jerry your brain’s turned. Come, old 
fellow, it’s plain enough—the ship was for- 
saken, you can see that.”’ 

The old man shook his head. 

“Look here, my lad,” he said, laying bis 
hand affectionately on Anderson's shou!der 
“why can’t you take it like a man? This 
here looks and feels like a derelick, and is 
to us like the old May; but bless you, it 
aint no ship at all, no more than we're lify- 
ing corpusses, Ifa real craft wasto come 
along, she’d go right through us, and never 
do us no harm.”’ 

“Very well, old fellow,”’ said Anderson, 
smiling ; ‘Then let's go below, and seem to 
eat, and have what I’ve longed tor—a good 
wash in soft water.”’ 

When they came once more on deck, re- 
freshed and revived to a wonderful extent, 
Anderson was sinoking a cigar, and Basalt 
hewing a chump off a fresh cake of fine to- 
bacco. 

“IT should like to fathom itif I could,” 
Anderson said, looking round in search of 
something to indicate the cause for the ship's 
desertion. ‘I can’t make it out atall, why 
so good a ship, in such a capital trim, was 
forsaken.” 

“She wasn't forsaken,” growled Jerry; 
but he did not speak in quite such tones of 
conviction—perhaps the glass of grog below 
had placed body as well as spirit in him. 

‘Well, what we have to do is to nake the 
nearest port if we can, and get men and 
take her home. Jerry, old fellow, if ever 
two poor wretches had cause to thank God, 
we are those men.”’ 

Jerry nodded shortly, and seemed obsti- 
nate enough to be alive. 

“There's a little wind coming," said An- 
derson, after another look round. ‘We're 
a small crew, Jerry, but we must make the 
best ot it,’ he continued, smiling. “Let's 
try and make the Cape; what do you say?" 

The old man nodded shortly, and felt his 
legs slowly all down ; after which he began 
to peel a bit of ragged skin, the reinains of 
a sun-blister, from his nose, but in doing so 
he continued the decorticating process with 
the sound skin, and made his nose smart 
and bleed to such an extent that he stainped 
his toot upon the deck, end rapped outa fine 
full-bodied, salt-water « th. 

Anderson burst out laughing. 

“I don’t care,’’ growled the old fellow, 
who divined the cause of the other's mirth. 
**T said before, and I stick to it, we're both 
dead, and this here's a phantom ship. Be- 
cause I feel a bit o’ pain when I bark my 
nose, does that prove otherwise? Not it. 
Feelings isthe same in the world or out of 
i.” 





“Never mind,” said Anderson. “Do you 


think we can set the fore-topaail ?"’ 


“To be sure we can; but lash the wheel | 


first.’’ 

They went together to the wheel— A nder- 
son to the spokes, and Basalt ready with a 
piece of rope. 

At the touch the spokes flew round, and 
the mystery of the ship's desertion was ex- 
plained—the rudder had been swept away 


| 


wrought wonders in an incredibly sbhurt 
ine. 


“What, and go tn for salvage ?’’ sald Ba- 
salt, inanifesting a disposition to come back 
to life. 

“Yes,"’ aaid Anderson, brightening up as 
he thought what form he should like his 
salvage to take. 

“IT wonder how Betsy is,"’ said Basalt to 
himaelf. 

“Jerry, my boy, bear a hand,” sald Aa- 
derson, with flashing eyes; “we are only 
two live men; but we have the spirit of ifty 
such curs as deserted the dear old May. 
Let's ask God's help on our undertaking, 
and sail the dear old vineel safely home 
with her cargo, which I'll vow is a valuable 
one. 

“Let's do it, my lad, and show these ras- 
cally shipowners that British sailors are 
made of too good stuff to be drowned in 
their cursed rotten hulks. Bear a hand 
there with the axe, and cast loose those spare 
spars—if you've life énough left In you,” he 
added, looking him through and through. 

The old feliow's face assumed a comical 
ex pression of hesitation; and then hauling 
at his waistband, and giving a kick out be- 
hind, he slapped hia thigh, senta jet of to- 
bacco juice over the side, and shouted— 

“Ship ahoy, there! Jolly Sailors, ahoy! 
Bear a hand there, you lubbers, and we'll 
make port before you know where you are. 
The Flying Dutchinan'’s come back froin 
his cruise, and Jeremiah Hasalt’ sabive and 
kicking."’ 

» e 7 ia * o 

It was not the easiost task In the world to 
undertake this navigating of a rudderless 
vessel, deserted by her full crew, toahaven 
of safety ; and more than once John Ander- 
son felt disposed to.give up in despair. But 
the spirit in hiin torbade that, and, well 
seconded by Basalt, he worked on. 

“Lord love you! There's some pleasure 
in working now,” aff4 the old man, who 
had thoroughly set aside his ideas of the 
future tine. 

“Here we have stout timbers, and the rig- 
ging ofa well-found ship. Cape !—sail to 
the Cape? Why, I'd undertake to navigate 

her right round the world.” 

“Without a radder?’’ sald Anderson, 
quietly. 

The old man's answer wasto hail ashower 
of blows down upon the spar with the 
hatchet he held, making the chips fly in all 
directions. 

For this was the first task to achieve if 
they hoped to reach port—the scheming of 
something in the shape of steering appara- 
tus before the wind rose, otherwise they 
would be at its mercy, rolling in the trough 
of the sea. 

It was a strange inachine they contrived, 
by lashing short pieces of spar together, and 
then bolting stays on tothe sides to keep 


| them in their places; and, as Basalt said, 


| 


the waves would have w handle it very 
gently if it was to help them to port. And 
when it was made, there was still another 
difficulty—that of getting it over the side. 


| But they accomplished this, and floated it 


by the waves, leaving the vessel helpless | 


tor the time. 
“Punishment itis!’’ cried Basalt triuin- 


phantly. 


“What ?" exclaimed Anderson, startled | 


at his companion’s earnestness. 
“Punishment!” roared the old fellow, 
slapping his thigh. 
“What we've got to do is this—go on sail- 
ing a ship without a helm for ever and ever, 


| amen, so be it.’’ 


“Perhaps,” said Anderson. “But first 
of ali, we'll set to and contrive a rudder to 
| help us into port.” 

“Should we?” said Basalt, rether discom- | 
tited. 

“Yes,’’ said Anderson, smartly; for rest. 


astern, while the sew was as calm as a mill. 
nd. 

PYet again another difficulty—to get it 

shipped after a fashion, and rigged with 

ropes that would enable the:n to steer. 

“Tt took a deal of trying,'’ Basalt said; 
but they meant to do it, and do it they did ; 
so that clamsy asthe construction was, it 
roughly answered the purpose, 

“Only think of the salvage,’’ said Basalt, 
“let alone the saving of one's precious life! 
I've been down below and had a look—tea, 
my lad, and cochineal, and sitk. Only get 


| her home, and we're made wen fur good.’’ 


“It would be ruin to Mr. Halley w lose 
such a ship,” said Anderson. 
“TI don’t know about that,” was the next 


refreshinent, and the knowledge that he | remark. 


had a good ship beneath his feet had! 


“What with insuring and underwriting, 
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it strikes me as owners don't want their 
run.” 
“Don't speak in that way of Mr. — ~/4 


said Andersen, sternly. ‘He, at least is 


honorable :man."’ 


So you ssid of Butherby aad Oo.” said 
all encped with b , 


the same brusb. 


Anderson did not answer, but went aloft 


to holst a staysall, with the effect of 
the dine ship yield softly to the bree 
nto slowly 


They had Pier istene in 


able to rest in turn, and thoroughly reeoup 


their exhausted strength. 


Anderson's wound was ty woll 


healed, audi every day saw them a little 


nearer & port. 


But neither Anderson nor Baaalt felt un- 
mixed satisfaction; for their thoughts kept 
recurring to the missing crew and their pro- 


babie fate. 
“Can't say much for their chance," said 
Banalt, shaking his head. 


“T won't soy serve them right; but I do 


me they ought to have stuck to their 
sh p** 

“When she was sinking ?’’ said Anderson 
quietly. 


“Well, no, I won't say that," said the old 
man 


a breeze springing up, and no hands to 
shorten sail. 
bright to last.”"’ 


It was right ; a stiff breeze was ocoim- 


ing up, and a glance inthe wind's eye ap- 
1 to threaten something worse, Lulled 
to something like a sense of security WY the 
sott gales that had waited them along, they 
had, by degrees, shaken out sail after sail, 
till they now had more upon the ship than 
it seemed likely they could get in before 
the wind was too much for thein. 
There was no time for consideration. 
John Anderson's orders were short and 


The wheel was lashed, the sheets of the 
topsails cast loose, and the canvas lett to 
~ and fly, while the two men set to work 
to try and get in the foresail. 

The wind, though, increased rapidly ; and 
before many minutes had elapsed, Basalt 
alof on one side of the yard looked abong at 
Anderson on the other. 

“Yes,” said Anderson's eyes, in answer 
tothe interrogation; and Basalt hurried 
along the —- to his side, when, heaving 
with all their might, the two men strove to 
i in the stiff, flapping folds of the great 
wail. 


Now they mastere! it a little, and made 
soine way ; but the next minute, puff! the 
oan vas bellied out like a balloon, and was 
dragged froin their hands. 

“Try again,’ said Basalt; and they tried 
again and again, but always with the same 
result. 

Two unten could not perform the work of 
seven or eigit; and as they grew weaker 
with their exertions, so did the sail become 
more masterful ; eae » Snapping, and 
beating about in the wind, till it threatened 
to tear therm from the yard. 

“Never say die!” shouted Basalt, cheerily; 
one then, “heave iy lad now then with a 
will.” 

The great sail flew up, curled over, and 
enveloped Basalt ; and, as breathlessly, An- 
derson clung to the fate for his life, his com- 
panion was snatched from his side; then, as 
the vease] heeled overShrown into the sea 
to leoward, with the ship dashing fast 
through the water. 

For a few horrified moments, Anderson 
clung there, aghast and desponding; but the 
sight of Basalt's face turned appeslingly up, 
as it rapidly glided astern, roused him to 
make an effort. 

In an instant moro he had seized one of 
the sheets, swung himself clear, and slid to 
the deck. 

In another instant, he was running to the 
poop, opening his clasp-knite as be did so, 
and with two cuts he had set free the life- 
buoy, which he held aloft in both hands for 
aioinent or two, that Basalt might see 
what he was about, and then he hurled it 
astern with all his might. 

He groaned as he did so; for the veagel 
was flying ahead with the sail ehe still bad 
on, and it see:med to him that he was to be 
robbed of the co:npanionship of his faithful 
old friend. 

It was no time, oa for groaning ; and 
running to the wheel, he oust loose the 
lashings, put the helm hard up, and then 
looked anxiously for the result. 

Bad as were bis appliances, though the 
ship slowly answered to the call made upon 
her, rounding toand making head in the 
opposite direction to that in which she had 
been going. 7 

It was a forlorn hope; and on this tack, 
for want of proper sail trimming, the ship 
sailed horribly, laboring against the seas 
that seemed tw resent ber approach. 

Lashing the helm once more, Anderson 
now ran to the side to see if he could make 
out Basalt; and for an instant he sighted 
him, as he rose far away upon a wave, but 
only to disappear the next moment. 

Anderson ran back tothe wheel, unlashed 
it and tried to send the ship's head in the 

rection of the drowning man. 

For a minute be was successful, and the 
ship seemed to make a leap in the required 
course—the waves foaming by her as she 

to wneet them. 


~ ing his work ; for suddenly, just as he felt 


most hopetul, and khew that he was nearing 
Basalt, the wheel 


ship hesled 


him heavily upon the ; the 
over gradually, settled into the h of 
Goes, ant A erson slow) 

up, by his a great 


the w 
aw all Jee weil with thermo. 


oe Sut we aint notime for talking. Here's 


I thought things was tvo 


hill .of water seemed to rise slowly, to 
make a bound, and deluge the deck fore and 
at. 

The teinporary rudder had given way. 





CHAPTER XXIIL 


HOW JOHN ANDERSON SWAM FOR TWO 
LIVES. 


OHN ANDERSON knew that a sailor 
must never despair, even death 
stood py beckoning him, saying 

had come. 
e with the 


his time 

His life was one long strugg) 
grim shade; and had he been of a cowardly, 
weak nature, he might, again and again, 
have given way to despair. 

But certainly, now, matters were at the 
blackest. Basalt was drowning ; the ship was 
rudderless, and lay helpless and rolling, 
with the waves breaking over her. 

What could he do? 

The answer caine at once: he must risk 
all, and lower down the boat, if. he could, 
trusting to Providence for the chance of re- 
gaining the ship. 

Fortunately they had patched up the hole 
stove inher, and she now hung at the 
davits ready for use. 

Jumping into her, and holding the falls 
iu hia hands, he lowered away till she kissed | 
the wave that rose to meet her. Another 
instant, and as she lifted he had cast off one 
fall, and alinost by a miracle the other un- 
hooked itself. 

To seize an oar wasthe work of another 
moment; and, pushing off, he had it directly 
over the stern, and was sculling away in 
the direction in which he ho Basalt to 
be. - 

He knew that the old man Was a good 

swiininer, and there was just a chance that 

he might have reached the life-buoy. It 
was a thread-like chance to cling to, though ; 
and as he rose upon each wave, and looked 
around, his heart sank lower minute by 
minute; for he was receding fast from the 

ship the sea was getting higher, and not a 

glimpse of the swimmer could be seen. 

He altered his course, sculling with all 
his might—his standing position giving him 
a chance of seeing in all directions, as the 
frail boat rose to the crests of the waves. 

Again he changed his oourse, sculling 
alinost at random ; for the minutes sped on, 
and not a sigh of the drowning man could 
be seen. 

Then, suddenly, Anderson uttered a cry 
of joy, loosened hibs hold of the our, darted 
forward, and, as the boat slid down theside 
of a hill of green water, he leaned over and 
caught the lite-buoy. 

He sank, mute and despairing ; for he had 
drawn the light cork ring into the boat, and 
it had no despairing, dying clutch upon it. 

But what was that ?—tatnt alinost as a 
whisper. 

A weak, gurgling, appealing cry, borne 
on the wind to reach his ears— 

“My God !"’ 

The dying, eprealing ery of a drowning 
wretch to his Maker; and, as it passed away 
Anderson was again at the stern of the boat, 
sculling away with all his might in the 
direction trom which the sound had seemed 
to come. 

Water—water !—great, green waves, with 
silvery, toaming crests; but no Basalt, no 
agonized face, no outstretched hands, Good 
heavens! had he been so near to him, and 
yet not been able to save? 

In his agony, Johu Anderson so plied h's 
oar that the stout ash blade bent again, while 
with starting eyes he gazed here, there ; and 
then uttering a cry of joy, gave a leap that 
sent the boat rocking back through the wa- 
ter as he parted the waves, disappearing for 
a few moments, and then reappeared, swim- 
ming boldly and bravely towadrs that 
which had caught his eye for an instant 
amid the foain of a breaking wave—one 
crook-tingered hand making its last despair- 
ing catch at life. 

It was a bold dash, and one that needed 
nerve and strength; for as he swam on, with 
the salt spray at his lips, it was with the 
waves sevking to buitet him back, and bear 
him helplessly away to his death. No help 
at yg | to depend on but bis own 
stout arms, and his trust in God. 

And what had he set himself to do, there 
in wid-ocean, with miles of water below 
him? To save tho drowning man, to bear 
him to the boat, to get him on board, and 
then once more to reach the ship ! 

For an instant, as the thought of all this 
flashed through John Anderson's brain, a 
cold feeling of despair, like the hand of 
death clutching hiin, seemed to pass through 
his veins, unnerving him, and making hin 
for the instant helpless. 

His limbs felt nuinbed, and a wave broke 

in his face so that the briny water gurgled, 
strangling in bis nostrils. But with a cry 
that was alimosta shriek, he uttered the 
words— 
‘May, dear May !” 
And on the instant his strength came back 
as the strength of a lion. He rose in the 
water, shaking the salt spray from his eves 
and hair, and struck out again bravely ; rose 
again on the sumivit of a wave, and then 
bending over, he turned, and,as he de 
scended, plunged down head first beneath 
the coming wave, driving through it, to 
make the next momenta superhuman effort, 
and clutch, when jt was alinost too late, the 
rough hair of Jeremiah Basalt. 

There was no danger, no risk of being 

rappled by the drowning man; for as An- 

Seracn clutched the hair, be drew towards 

him a stiff, apparently inanimate body 

which yielded to his motions as he turned 
and struck out for the boat. 

Twice caine the cold chill upon Anderson 
n as Le swainon,liketwo whispers from 
unseen world. 

First, it was as if to tell him that he had 











come too late; and next, that he would 
never regain the boat. j 


Slow—slow—slow !|—a heavy, long drag, 
with the boat always, as he rose, seeming to 
be the saine distance off. 

And now it seemed to the swimmer tbat 
he was pain amet in a suitof lead, which 

limbs odid and beavy, #0 
that he had never swum before—withs slow 
raise his chin above tae water. That inert 
mass too, that be had turned over, and 

by one hand—how it kept him 


For one brief instant he felt that he could 
not reach the boat, and drag Basalt there as 
well; and the a came upon him 
strongly to leave him. 

It was but to open that one left hand. 
The body would sink; and it was but a 
dead y, something seemed to whisper 
him. 

Rut John Andersor’s life had been one of 
struggles against temptations; and this was 
but one more of a long list to conquer. He 
set his teeth, and drove the cowardly 
thought behind him, as, giving another 

lance in the direction of the boat, he threw 

imself upon his back, and striking out 
fiercely with his feet, he changed hands, 
and, holding Basalt’s hair with his right he 
brought the half-numbed left into play, and 
with it forced the water behind bitin. 

It was no simple floating in calm water, 
but a dire struggle for life; and, in spite of 
his brave efforts, Anderson felt that he was 
nearly spent. 

The water was bubbling about his nostrils 
singing in his ears, and that boat, like a 
phantom, seemed to elude him, for he could 
not reach its side. 

“All over! May! Mother!’’ Was he todie 
like this? The boat !—where was it? ‘Thank 
God!”’ 

It was time for he had not another stroke 
in his enfeebled arins, when one hand 
struck her side, and with a despairing effort 
he got one arm over—hooking himself on 
the gunwale, as it were—and hung there 
panting, when, to his intense delight, Basalt 
made a feeble etfort to clutch the side as An- 
derson held his head in the water. 

The feeble band glided over the sido; but 
after waiting for a few moments, Ancerson 
made an effort to raise him, and the old nan 
also got an arin over and hung there, with 
his head hack and eyes dull and filmy, in- 
sensible apparently, but clinging instine- 
tively for life to the tilted boat. 

The rest and sense of security brought 
strength back ip great strides to John An- 
derson ; and after a while he made an effort, 
and hoisted himself over the stern into the 
boat. 

Then, after another five minutes’ rest, he 
placed his arms under those of Basalt, and 
dragged hii in, to lie helpless at the bottom 
of the boat, with his head upon one of the 
thwarts. 

Then, weak and ye still, with his 
breath coming slowly and hoarsely from 
his chest, he picked up the oar, and put it 
over the stern, to turn the boat’s head ; and 
a cold chill fell upon him as he saw how 
distant they were from the ship. 

‘We shall never reach her,” he groaned 
aloud. 

‘Three cheers for the Merry May!’ said 
a faint voices, and Anderson started with 
oy. 

The old man’s eyes rolled slowly towards 
him, arid seemed to fix his for a moment, 
but in a dull, sleepy fashion, which seemed 
to indicate that he did not realize his position. 
Then he closed his eyes, heaved a sigh, and 
said, softly—*‘Never say die!’ 








CHAPTER XXIV. 


HOW MR. TUDGE TOLD an” UNPLEASANT 
TALE. 


I; wasa busy time for Mr. Tudge. He 





was always backwards and forwards at | 

Canonbury,for Mr. Halley kept seriously 
iil, and leanea on hiin more and wore for 
—_ while May nursed her father night 
and day. 

The dates came, and Rutherby’s first bills 
were met. 

“Taank goodness,”’ sighed Mr. Halley 
that evening, when Tudge pointed. out the 
entry. “Mr. Longdale ios been vefy kind 
in his inquires about my health.” 

“And Mr. Merritt ?’’ said Tudge. 

“Most attentive—here every day,” said 
Mr. Hailey. 

Tudge looked anxious; but only muttered 
to himself, ‘Wait a bit,” and went on with 
his statements of payments. 

Time went on, and Rutherby’s other bills 
came due, and were inet. | 

“Thank goodness!’ said Mr. Halley, | 
“that’s done, Tudge.”’ 

“Yes,” said Tudge, “that’s done.” And | 
he wanted to ask a question, but he forebore. | 

The n»xt day he was up again at Canon- 
bury, ani May was in the room, loking 
very pele. but perfectly calin. 

“Ah, Tudge!” said Mr. Halley; “the 
— says I’m better to-day, and I feel that 

am.”’ - 

‘Thank God for that!’’ 
vently ; and May’s soft, 
into his. 

“Hasn't Longdale sent to-day either 
May ?”” said the invalid, ttishly. 

“Not yet papa,” said May, quietly; and 
= ~go gree yA fon who, 

en a ec bb, W ing ; 
—~ ae » was looking | 

“Ah! he sent yesterday morning, but he 
always sent in the evening too. What had | 
Philip to say last night ?” 





said Tudge, fer- 
white hand glided | 


“He did not come last night, papa,” said all her 


May, quietly. 


ing, then?” 


double life. Of that which is a 
they think it right to say poe. dread 
grievous troubles may be upont tse for 
of failure; certainly of loss; remo 

s>me mistake which has plenget’ save 
anxiety, and they make no ani ch to the 


women, who are 
cures, IS imestnprotonstble, The wily’ she 
gladly be sympathetic; but 


ft flying to the‘concl 
“Not come last night? Well, this morne pos matter. she is no longer 


that he loves some one 


May, to leave the Peps,” said 
“Rh, 80,7” said : 
then he lay to bin 


m 
After this he sat up, and the seoounts were 


” said rt. ° 9 
about | for her sake." “Hm 90 anxious 
“Ah, let it rest now till you Stronger," 
said Tudge, quietly. “Lovers tiff ~ per. 


“Ab, perhaps so,” said Mr. Halley; « 
she must be careful. I'll tel’ oe 4 
important now that she should not trifte 
with so good oar 

A month gli by, and Mr. 
able to leave his bed, ‘and had inate dp "al 
mind to seek out and have an ex 
with Merritt; for he could learn nothi 
from May—only that she had fro 
nice kindly Upon the last evening of his 
visit. 

“But she don’t seein to mind it a it, 
Tudge—not a bit,” said Mr. Halley ; “in fact 
poor girl, I half think she would like to 
give the ~~: uaa te 

“Do you, r ™ d looking 
innocently. . Y “ a "Pp 

“Yes, for she looks so well and 
a ey said Tud; ~ 

“So she does,’’ u wipin 
glasses, and looking comially a = 
ployer. 

“Well, Tudge, I think that will do for to. 
day,” said Mr. Halley, at last. Then, with 
a sigh—“I think we must now begin to 
think of a sale, and to take a much smaller 
house.”’ 

“Time enough for that in a month,” said 
Tudge. 

“I wouldn’t hurry about that till affairs 
are square at the office ; we must have 
and you need not worry yourself till I 

rou.”’ 

“Tudge,’’ said Mr. Halley, as that gentle. 
man rose to go, and he spoke with tears in 
his eyes—‘“‘you’ve been like a brother to 
ine.”’ 

‘“Nonsense,”’ said Tudge, shaking the 
proffered hand very, very warmly. “Noth. 
ing-to whatI mean to be, James Halley.- 
Men were meant to be brothers, and to help 
one another—God made us oh purpose; only 
the devil’s always coaxing us to fall out 
There, there, there—you often offered to 
take me in asa partner. Now I'll coing, 
and we’ll start fair and clean again ina 
sinall way; that we will, and all shall go 
well.”’ 

“God bless you, Tudge—God bless you!" 
said Mr. Halley, in a broken voice; and he 
clung still to the other's hand. “One 
doesn’t know one’s best friends till tribula 
tion coimes.”’ 

“Then hooray for tribulation !’ said Tudge: 
with the tears trickling down bis nose— 
‘least wise, a little of it. And now my dear 
friend—partner, eh?"’ 

“Ah, Tudge, Tudge, I should be taking a 
mean advantage of you,”’ said Mr. Halley. 
“T am a beggar, and I shall never be a busi- 
ness man again.”’ . 

‘Partners it is,” said Tudgs. ‘You trust 
me for taking care of myself, and driving 
bargain. I’m all right—got the best of you. 
But I bring in thirty thousand dollars, all 
but fifty dollars, and that I'll make up 
afterwards.”’ 

Mr. Halley did not speak, but sat down, 
and covered his eyes with one hand. 

“Now, my dear old friend and partner, I 
think you have every trust and confidence 
in me and my words—brainsif you like? 

“Yes, yes, Tudge; and if I had listened to. 
you sooner—”’ 

“There, there—never inind that. But, 
look here; you must be prepared for what 

ou will call a disappointinent, but which 
is for some one a blessing in disguise. 

“What do you mean, Tudge?’’ said Mr. 
Halley, wearily. 

“You wanted to kpow why you have 
heard nothing of certain people lately. 

‘Yes, yes,”’ said Mr. Halley, anxiously. 

“Shall I tell you why?” pee 

Mr. Halley knew what was coming, 
his eyes alone said “Yes.” 

“You remember the last time they sentor 
called ?”’ 

aT) Yea.” 

“It was the day that the last bills were 

niet.” 2 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Trust HER.—Confidence is everything 
between husband and wife; and a ——— 
who loves, desires above all things his 
trusted. She would not be ignorant k. hy 
troubles or his anxieties. Anything ri 
ter to her than to be shut out frem ree 
nermost of the life ot one who shoul 
hers, as she is allhis. Women, geners 


1ves, 
are averse to keeping things to theinse 
and a husband if Often overdosed with oon 


fidence; but many really 
lead, as far as their wives are concerned, & 


Some 
them into 
it, 


manner, 


b chan of 
Be. + orant that they bare 


her 1 lord's 
nows nothin co s oss sannot keep = 
usion that or 


a Say 
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—aaEeEO7" 
DEAD. 
. 7-~-_—-___oo 
Thick in the path the leaves Iie dead; 
The days of laughter are gone from me; 
Tbe blossom has dropped, and the summer bed; 
Swallows are all Gown over the sea. 
Guessed we never the end—nat we | 
Of the songs we sung, and the words we said— 
Thick in the path the leaves lie dead; 
The days of laughter are gone from me. 


A Lucky Escape. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 














7OU have good looks; you have youth 
yt have & address. Come at once, and 
] will introduce you toa young lad 
wpose fortune, with her hand, will vepake 
what you have wasted.” 

Iienry Rathburne threw down his uncle’s 
letter and lighted a cigar. 

He knew very well, he belleved, whom 
his uncle referred to—a ward of his, Miss 
Elinor Chauncy, who must by this time be 
of inarringeable age, he considered. 

“I’m not a marrying man,’’ muttered 
young Rathburne, “but when I saw that 
girl eight years ago, she promised to be a 
beauty, and a man might do worse porkage 
than to takea pretty wife with plenty of 
woney.”’ 

Ho wasa dissipated-looking young man 
of five and twenty, with a black moustache 
and curling hair, which he made the most 


of. 

He had a fair proportion ef brains, but no 
morals to speak of. 

He kept afloat in good society, however, 
having a knowledge of good-breeding, and 
a rich uncle, the Honorable Christopher 
Brudenel. 

The Honorable Christopher Brudenel had 
written him the above letter. 

He was partial to his nephew. 

Soon the hotel where Heary Rathburne 
boarded knew him no more. 

He left these congenial quarters, and be- 
took himself to the fatigues of a railway 
journey, 

It hai been some years since he had been 
at Ashdon, his uncle's country house. 

Eight years before, when he was a rather 
vicious lad of Ne re ry his unole, in a fit of 
passion, had forbidden hiin the house. 

But that wasone of the many bygones 
which Mr. Henry Rathburno’s relatives 
were obliged to overlook. 

Ashdon, with its white front pillars, its 
green lawns dotted with flower-laden stone 
urns, its fountains and whispering ash-trees 
—Ashdon looked faimiliar. 

He had walked up from the station, leav- 
ing his bag zage to be sent for. 

He had reached the gatesof Ashdon by this 
tline, when 4 :nan with a blonde sud- 
denly approached hiin. 

Ile had a package of letters in his hand. 
Apparently he had just arrived, and was in 
a nurry. 

“Were you going in ?’’ he asked. 

“Yes,” said Rathburne. 

The nan, who was well-dressed and of 
good appearance, selected a letter from the 
nutnber jn his hand. 

“I have a letter here for Miss Chauncy. 
Will you be kind enough to deliver it to her 
personally?” 

Rathburne, in good bumor assented 
civilly, and the man passed on, walking 
rapidly. 

“He’s not the tman. A tradesman 
probably,” inused Rathburne. 

The letter was simply addressed, in clear 
and uniform writing— 

“Miss Chauncy, Ashdon.” 

He put it the breast-pocket of his coat and 
turning the handle ot the iron gates of Ash- 
don, walked in. 

bad * * ” * * 


Henry Rathburne had delivered that let- 
ter with kindling eves, 

B:rdie’s dark eyes and rosebud mouth 
were more charining than anything he had 
éver seen before: 

“Yes,” said the IIonorable Christopher 
Brudenel, “my ward is very pretty, and 
8 lar she has lived a very secluded Tite. I 
a ee it best.’’ 

“Has she no other fri 
Uncle Chris?” iaapaitlianotrpiahrit 


Uncle C 
we hris, florid and portly, changed 

“She Is an orphan, quite alone, but tor— 
well, in fact, she has another guardian— 
Aub-ey Mordaunt. The rascal wanted to 
marry her—tor her money, you know.” 

Of course, What did you do?” 

Told him I had sent ber abroad, and 
sent him posting off to search through all 
the convent schools in France to find her. 
Mean while, 1 have sent for you. I want 
you to marry her—I give you this last 
caanee. Remember, I shall pay no more of 
| wr pee bills.” 

,, Shall be very happy, my dear unole.” 
Mean while, Birdie, though it was past 
inidnight, sat in her chainber, looking out 
Ato the noon lighted garden. 
It had been a year since she had been out- 
Bide those garden walls, 
one tired she had grown of its wearisome 
Mer ks and tnonotonous stillness, only the 
tg oung thing knew. 
wm. impled cheek looked pale in the 
ham ents her chin rested in her little 
“But if T only could see him once more I 
——— coine back here and stay a year con- 
spe I would, indeea! He loves me ; he 
“— ee gentle, kind. Ionly live, I think, 
ni am with him, When I am not, I 


D.% be dying by inches da 
young ond ence for love, whie a 
egithy as I wonder 
I thin not,”’ eadly anys little No, 
tu 


Birdie could not sleep that fi night 
Heury Rathburne's coming. ” ” 


He could not sleep ry 
von he first sought his » ~ Bang 3 
ere was an une 
aan: xampled piece of good 
Birdie was s beautiful and bewitching. 
He would marry her, pay those tormenti 
debts, sct up a city house, and enjoy life. 
He would like to show Birdie to the men 
of his set—so fresh, a pretty and charming. 
Wouldn’t they grow green with envy? 
wk laughed in tbe darkness with thinking 


Fresh and sweet asa half-biown rosebud 
Birdie certainly was, but Mr. Rathburne, to 
a one rine, Sune her also a little thorny. 

. ut care to walk in the en 

And she did dialike cigar-smoke, ea cas 

wouldn't trouble him to carr paraso 

— her, 7 oe : 

ut wouldn’t she show him her gold-fish 
and perch? - 

They were in the pond, Birdie said, and 
the inaid would give him some crumbs to 
call them a 

Mr. Rathburne, retired discomfited. 

“Birdie,” suid the Honorable Christo- 
pher, the next day, “don’t you like my 
nephew ?”’ . 

‘Not particularly,” answers Miss Birdie, 
with rare a 

The Honorable Christopher stared. 

“Highty-tighty! Such airs are not becom- 
ing to you, iniss! I haveinvited my nephew 
here to pay court to you. I require yuu to 
treat hiincivilly. Youare notof age, re- 
imeinber.’’ 

“I shall be intwo months," replied Birdie 
quietly, who seemed to have “stitched her 
eyelids down” to her sewing. 
wat poorer nae bee te pac gad } A amazed. 

as it ‘on e rl was no longer afraid 
of him e 

It could not be. 

Where had she foundou ? 

No influence opposed to fs own could 
possibly have been brought te bear on her. 

He took no notice of her last remark, but 
passed grandly from the rooin. 

But days and weeks , and though 
Rirdie would sometiines converse with 
Henry Rathburne, would sometimes let 
him attend her in feeding her birds in the 
aviary, and her fish in the fountain, he ever 
felt the little beauty’s disdain. 

Birdie's lovely eyes looked him over froin 
head to foot coldly.. 

Sometimes, when she was very weary of 
idleness and dulness, she would consent to 
play a game or two of chess with him, and 
she allowed niin to teach her to ride lorse- 
back — by the Honorable Christopher's 
a taking the most sequestered 
roads, and attended also by his favorite ser- 
vant, a fellow with rat-like black eyes, who, 
riding after, watched her like a terret. 

But Birdie did not try torun away, and 
nobody communi with her. 

“These rides—I sup they are safe 
enough,” said the Honorable Christopher 
to his nephew; ‘“‘but I feel obli to a 
little careful. Mordaunt is a determined 
fellow. When he finds that he has been 
deceived, and comes back from France. 
there is sure to be trouble. But I hope 
you will have safely inarried Birdie by that 
time.’’ 

“You have full control of her money, I 


— * 

“Yes, until she istwenty-one, unless she 
marries before that tine. Mordaunt could 
take every penny at any time, for she 
always liked him better than she did me, 
fromachild. But, yuu see, if you cut him 


But Mr. Henry Rathburne did not look 
hopeful. 

“Well, for Heaven's sake, 
faster,’’ grieved the honorable gentleman, 
who was privately in misery lest certain 
little liberties he had taken with Birdie's 
money should be discovered by Mr. Aubrey 
Mordanot. 


Rathburne thought he was getting on a 
little faster next day. , 
A happy smile dimpled Birdie’s rosy 
cheeks al! day. 
Though she seemed lost in her own 
thoughts. and did not pay very strict atten- 
tion to her companion’s conversation, she 
allowed hiin to walk with her, and was far 
less thorny than usual. 
“It's going to be a fine night—moon- 
light,’’ reunarked Mr. Ratuburne, when they 
went in to tea. 

Birdie assented. 

“J[t’s cooler out of doors, and the fountain 
will look very pretty by moonlight.” 
“So it will,” returned Birdie. 
“There is a very coufortable seat—that 
rustic one Ly the fountain.”’ 
Mr. Rathburne’s heart rose with a bound 
when Birdie, with «dazzling sinile, said— 
“Wait for me there.” 
He rushed up to his room, after hurried] 
whispering his hopes to his uncle, an 
drenched fis handkerchief with cologne. 
Then bastily scribbling a letter to a press- 
ing creditor, to the effect that his bill 
should be settled soon, he went down and 
suught the rustic seat by the fountain to 
wait for Birdie. , 
He waited until the fountain had flung up 
and the basin a a hundred lons of 
water, until the birds had sung themselves 
hoarse and gone to bed. 
Weary froin sitting so long, sleepy and 
stiff froin the dampness of the heavy dew, 
Mr. Rathburne rose at last, and saband- 


oned his post in despair. 


ton a little 





lay there. 


Birdie not come, certainly was not 
coming, for—Mr. Rathburne loo at his 
watoh in the moonlight—it was past ten 

He moved stiffly along she peth, entered 
another, stooped to aps letter which 
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laws in both legs 


It was addressed to Birdie. Mr. Rath- 
burne thought it looked familiar, somehow. 
He had no scruples about reading it. 


“Myr wo pe I ~eps & now where 
you are, am near not 
any more. Be ha ; ah wit soon 4 ony 


cats wrong which le being’ dove ‘you, "f 

a wrong Ww 16 

will take you out of Brudenel's Fe ony A 
will wait just beyond the south 

gate of Ashdon, at ten o’clock, on ‘the night 

of August 30th, to bear away with me 


to become my ewn beloved little wife. I 
will place you safely in iny own home with 
my mother,while I return to fight Bradenel 
in hisown den. I shall take iny chances of 
ing this to you by asking favor of 
18 good-for-nothing nepbew to place it in 
your hands. He comes courting you. I 
think he will do it. 


“In haste, 
“AUBREY.” 


There came before Henry Rathburne a 
vision of the fine-looking inan witb a big 
blonde beard. 

He looked up,and stood staring blankly ai 
the open gate of Ashdon. 

There were the marks of carri wheels 
without and a handkerchief of Biedie’s in 
the dust. 

He rushed into the house—to the hvunor- 
able’s bedside, and awakened him. 

Pell-imell they tumbled upstairs to Birdie's 


rooun, ‘ 

The cage was ompty; the bird had flown. 

‘The letter—how did she get it?’ yelled 
the honorable. ‘‘I have not aservant who 
dares accept a bribe !"’ 

“T sup .”’ confessed Birdie'’s would-be 
suitor, _ I ~~ = fe a when I 
cane, He wasa ke looking man, 
with a big blonde beard.”’ 

“Mordaunt!"’ yelled the Honorable 
Christopher. ‘We are lost!" 

As, indeed, they were. 


| 
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THE EFFECT OF INTOXICANTS. 





NE who has made a study of the effects 
of different drinks remarks thata gin 
drinker will resist the influence bett-r 

alter the first few drinks and become more 
helpless after he has had bis quantuin than 
the majority of drinkers of spirita. 

He recovers easily, however,and,although 
he often gets sick, will, as a rule, follow Bis 
nose with considerable fidelity. 

The whisky drinker lively and ex- 
cited in bis cups, and often hard-headed and 
obstinate. His gyrations are the most eo- 
centric of all. 

The ey | of this liquor is its brac- 
ing power, and it is followed by a cerebral 
activity not always pleasurable. Whisky is 
popular because it “takes right hold of a 
wnan.”’ 

He seldom falls, when we consider the 
intricacy of his mothod of walking, and 
when down is not apt to stay g0 unless he 
has arrived at that stage of Insensibility 
which is a common effect of overdoses of 
all intoxicants. Common whisky is a bad 
drink on account of its large amount of 
ainylic poison. - 

The drinker of St. Croix rum does not 
talk so loud nor gesticulate soinuch as his 
whisky companion, and is usually more 
clear headed. But he is liable to a sudden 
weakness in the knees which lets him down 
unexpectedly. 

In walking, mild cases will go straight 
ahead for a fow steps, and then suddenly 
dive sidewise. They seldom get so wild as 
the whisky drinkers. 

The lovers of Irish whisky take a sort of 
cow-putn route and in the country prove 
inore curious pedestrians than in the city, 
where the houses keep then ina straighter 
line. 

Consumers of that brand generally fall 
straight forward ; soimetiines, however,they 
go in a heap and—#o to speak—turn them- 
sel ves inside out suddenly. 

In applejack the victiin falls almost al- 
ways upon his back. In walking he will 
raise his leet as though trying to inove sky- 
ward. This curious fluid is unerring in Its 
capacity for inducing  ¥~ intoaiestion,and 
asa sleeping dose, inore potent than 
rye. 

Seotch whisky Sevetage an easy, rolling 
liberal sort of gait, and its victiins are n ted 
for holding long conversations with thein- 
sel ves. 

He will often keep straight after the power 
of s has fled. In Edinburgh they fre- 
quently stand so still on the sidewalk thats 
suspicious policeman will touch then In 
order to ascertain their condition. However 

ently touched, they will, if drunk, fall at 

ull length. 

Drinkers of Jamaica haveatendency to 
topple over tothe right side. They show 
considerable power of standing on one leg ; 
it is the effort to put the other one torward 
that mixes thei up. 

Brandy drinkers are the quietest of all. 
But it isa killing drink on account of its 


dangerous adulterations. Its victims go off | 
, suddenly. 


Their walk is inarked by eccen- 
tric sidewise episodes indictive of impend- 
in ral 
So cadees of wine makes men jolly and 
develops their mell-w qualities. It does 
not often produce more than a respectable 
ger, as a inan will often sicken with it 
Seite it produces ite full alcoholic effect. 
Giddiness and a loose, indifferent walk 
are frequent effects of the heavier wines. 


A beer drinker—a heavy one—often pays | 


more for his folly, in ill health and 
money, than any others. It is the worst 
ble drink as an intoxicant, and the ex- 
coas of fluid bears heavily on the secretor 
functions. The beer waik is an awkw 
euinbrous fing, onecis man 









Bric-a-Brac. 


Tus SieniricaNcs oF CoLtorns.—White 





is the ewbiem of tc innocence ; 
black, of death and ; pink, of youth 
and love; yellow, ef ; blae, ef con- 

of’ i vio- 


’ 
stancy ; hope ; red, of 
let, of frfendabip ; brown, of ance. 
CgLisacy.—Anctently,celibacy was at all 
tines less respectable inurriage, and, 
al soine nations, % wan attended with 
great inconveniences; the Romans would 
not adininister an oath, or receive as a wit- 
neas, any person but those who were inar- 
ried ; and Augustus inflicted punishment on 
those who were not «married—perhaps by 
compelling them to marry. ~ 
PLucKiIna.—The purport of this classical 
phrase is fot — quite understoud in 
this country. It is a sort of and 
allegorical phrase in the English universi- 
slesiand bas Ma)lachote tel y said to be 
uocked l » givin 
Ris examinating for + ocular ical depres 
and is sent babk to learn inore etet® can at- 
tain thetearned step to which he aspires, 
Msasvuaixna Tress.—lo order to ascer- 
tain the height ofan object,a peculiar method 
of ingasureiment is in use among the Isthmus 
Indians. In measaring the height of a tree, 
for instance, a man proceeds froin its | ase 
to a point where, on turning the back 
towards, and putting the head ween the 
l ho can just see the top; at the 
where he is able to do thig he nukes a mark 


on the ground,and then paces the distance to . 


the base of the tree ; the distance is equal to 


the height. 

A Kiwo’s HovssHo.p.—Frederick Wil- 
liam I., King of P was a very eco- 
nomical ntleman indeed. He had a linen 


and oversiceves to wear over his beat 
hoine sult when busy in his cabinet, and be 
would not wear hia ‘best things’ on rainy 
days. His ohildren worse plain ———S 
serge while they wore little, and very plain 
garinents after they were grown; and, tor 
the gake of cleanliness, silk bangings, car- 
tains, and carpets wero banished; and 
wooden chairs and tables, thet might be 
scrubbed, were used in the private apart- 
nents. 

A CorTinogency.—If a private country 
gentleman, in Cheshire, England, about the 
year 1730, had not been overturned tn bis 
Fp the m4 it is extremely bable that 
America, instead of being a republito at 
this inoment, would have continued a de- 
pendent colony of England. ‘This country 

ntleman happened to be Augustus W ast- 
ngton, esquire, who was thus asocidentully 
thrown into the company of a .ady, who be- 
caine his wife, who emigrated with hiin to 
America ; and, In the year 1782, at Virginia, 
became the envied inother of George Wash- 
ington the great. 

AnsurD Wacerns.—The city of Charleroi, 
in France, has been inade conspicuous aa 
the scene of some singular wagers. Mon- 
sleur 8. staked a considerable sui that he 
would ride ten leagues on horseback before 
a snail crawled ten inches on a inarble table 
sprinkled with powdered sugar. The same 
gentleman made another bet with one of bis 
friends, that he could remain the longest ap 
to the neck In the river Sainbre. After he 
had been six bours in the water, Monsieur 
S. sent for his nightcap, as it was his inten- 
tion to remain there all night, upon which 
his rival gave up the content, 

LAVENDER IN ANCIENT TiIMES.—Laven- 
der s0 common now, aleo easily procared, 
was in ancient times worth tore than its 
weight in gold. It was the “spikenard” of 
the ancients, and formed the basis of a very 
precious ointinent, In the manufacture of 
which the leaves of the plant were em- 
ployed. The great value of “spikenard” 
olntinent is mentioned in the Gospel of 
Mark. It is also known that the lavender 
spikes or blossoms sold for one hundred 
Roman denarii, or over fifteen dollars tin 
our currency, per pound. Thus it will be 
seen that lavender has knowu better 
days. 

Tue Créss-Marx.— The mark which 
persons who are unable to write are re 
quired to inake instead of their signaturé ts 
in the forn, of a cross, and this practice, hav- 
ing formerly been followed by kings and 
nobles, is constantly referred to as an in- 
stance of the deplorable ignorance of ancient 
tines. This signature is not, however, in- 
variable proofof such ignorance. Anciently, 
the nse of this nark was not confined to 11 
literate persons; for among the Saxons the 
mark of the cross, as an attestation of the 
good faith of the person sizsning, was re- 
quired to be attache! to the signature 
of those who-could write. In those 
tines, if a man could write. or even read, 
his knowledge was considered pryof post- 
tive that he was in holy orders. 

Dow Ry or A Hinboo Bripr.—One of the 
daughters of Ameer Goolam Baba, Nabob of 
Surat, is about to be married at Surat. The 
procession which carried the bride's dowry 
tothe bridegrooin’s house is wortby of spe- 
cial mention. A nuinber of elephanta, 
horses, carriages, and a sort of chairs, led the 

rocession. After them caine a number of 

einale servants, all in snow-white elethes, 
each bearing In her handa a covered tray. 
About fity youths followed with rosewater 
decanters of ailver on silver aalvers, Then 
caine 500 coolles,some with magnificent bed- 

with curtains, pillows, etc.; others 


steads, 
| with swings, benches, boxes, cupboards of 


various J — a my en, peer in 
short, n@ paraphernalia of at ern 
honse. These were followed by seventy- 
five wornen, cach carrying a tray of sweet 
meats. One bundred inen with oooking 
utensils brought up the rear, Some of these 
nen on their heads basket loads of 
shades, chandeliers, ete, E 
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But the lark sang on as he upward few, in my heart, I found her promised to | grown a little selfish.” The cabin was small and rather dark, 
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St eT _ her day after day, and I saw that she was | ig very young, a imere child remember, and the sparkling is fen and the red, sinilj 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
STERNBERO 18 OFF WITH HIS OLD LOVE. 


. LEXIS knew Zoe had never left Dago, 
; and had seen very few people in \~ 
short life, perhapsa—— 

“Zoe, how do you know the inan yon love 
loves another?” he asked in a quick whis- 
per,and bent his lofty head to catch her 
answer. 

“Because he told ine he did,’’ she said 
nadly. 

“Zoe 1"’ 

The single word made ber look up quick! 
and then the truth caine in upon thein both 
like a flash of lightning ! 

Zoe looked up in Alexis’ face, and he 
gazed down into the depths of the blue 
wistful eyes rained to his, the child-like, in- 
nocent eyen, 

“Yes, Zoe, we are happy: at last, my 
child,’ said Alexis, in a deep, passionate 
whisper, and, taking the pure pale face be- 
tween his strong brown hands, he kissed it 
gently. 

- What a deep strong feelin 
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fell on their 
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of joy and 
n that quiet 
moment. 
' doubts and fears fell away like morn- 
» ing mist before the glance of the summer 
sun. 
— They knew they must confess their love, 
and perhaps meet opposition, but they 
trusted each other, and were unutterably 


happy: 

“Good-night, Zoe,"’ said Alexia, as they 
parted at the top of the great stairs, ‘“Good- 
night, my darling," and stooping, he kissed 
her sweet lips in the silent darkness, and 
she left him with a happy, grateful heart. 


* * = * * 
Zoo, what is this that you tell me ?"’ 
The speaker was Vassili. 

He sat in his chair, his elbow resting on 
his study table, his h on his hand. 

Zoe stood before him, her slender hands 
: clasped together, her wistful child-like eyes 
* full of untreaty. 
Vassili was pale, and his face wore a 
: aterner look than Zoe had ever seen before. 
S-4 His dark blue eves were full of angry 
surprise, and the soit wistful ones of his 
nieces fell before thei glance. 

“You do not love Sternberg? Why did 


e 


Hae ' : you promise to marry him?" 

fs 2 be The question was put in a gentler tone 
eee than the girl onpetes . 

d % : “It was so sudden!" she pleaded. “I did 
“re not know Alexis loved ine then.” 
a . “Hol” cried Vassili. ‘Alexis!’ 
77%, “Yea, dear uncle, do not be angry with 

: ‘ ‘ me. Heis very unhappy, too. Pere Hier- 
fe i. onimo says it would be very wrong w 
oe .% marry the Baron when I love Alexis.” . 
ee “Why did you promise Sternkere ? Zoe, 
yy a woman should never trifle wii Learts—it 
-. 7 is wrong, very wrong.” 

m* > Vassill could not speak harshly to her— 
> she stood before him so huinbly. 

-_— * The pleading eyes, the clasped hands, the 
bs , teous, childish mouth, appealed to his 
a. s rt, and she was forgiven already. 

FE “I did not, my uncle!" she said, eagerly. 
ae “J tried so very hard to love him—Id 


‘4 tilt sighed deep! 
ARM xed deeply. 
What was to be done ? 
r, Sternberg was his oldest friend, and his 
pS heart was set on this marriage. 
But how could he force this childto marry 
am! him when she loved another ? 
“Zoe, kiss me and go away. Send Alexis 
2 to me, and Zoe, you must teil Sternberg 
i. this bad news yourself. . No, I cannot. Run 
be, away and find him. I'll have nothing to do 
it.”’ . 


Poor Zoe’s face fell, but she turned away, 
for her uncie’s will was law. 

Alexis soon presented himself before 
Vassili. 


His grave, dark eyes were ful! of anxiety, 
and he almost trembled before the stern- 
looking, white-haired man. 

Vassili was , and he showed it. 

With the chil had veiled his annoy- 


ance and ken ly, but when he had 
q pom Png Be aay Mee it was different. 
“Bit down, Count Alexis,” Vassili said 


coldly. 
Ale po heed, hata 6 tes Saas oane 
his dari cheek at the Unwonted for- 





| “¥pe has distressed . 
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mind to do this than you ean think, Count 
Platoff—you, who know nothing of love. 
Well, when I reached the chapel I found 
Zoe there. I should have gone away, but 1 
staid. I knelt beside her. She did not 
know I was there, and she was weeping. 
You can not understand why I could not 
bear to see her weep, why I must try to 
comfort the woman 1 loved, but I do. I 
spoke ty her. At first she was frightened, 
but I asked her to tell ine her sorrow, and I 
told herimine. Notthat I loved Aer,but that 
I did love soine one,and then she told methe 
same story, and so it caine, we found out, 
we loved each other." 

Alexis told his story simply in his grave, 
deep tones. 

He did not try to excuse himself. 

He told the truth 

Vassili was struck by the calm, earnest 
manner, the deep heartfelt words, and he 
could not answer at once. 

“I know what you think, Count Platoff. 
You think I ama peasant. But Zoe loves 
me. It would inake her miserable to take 
her from me, I could go away when I 
knew I loved her,but not when I found she 
loved ine. Do not be so hard on the poor 
child, however hard you arb with me. I 
am strong and can bear it, but she is weak, 
the poor Fittte one.” 

The gruve dark eyes filled with tears at 
the thought of trouble for Zoe, and Vassili 
could not have resisted the noble, manly 
pleading another moment, had not the door 
opened and Baron Sternberg entered. 

The sight of his old friend looking so 
thoroughly miserable hardened Vassili’s 
heart. 

He took his hand in his, saying: 

“TI cannot tell you how greatly distressed 
I am, dear old friend, at the way my niece 
has behaved. I will refuse my consent to 
this other marriage. Of course, when she is 
of age she can please herself, but that isa 
long time,and,as she has changed her mind 
once, she may do it again. 

“Stop there, Vassili! That is. trash you 
are talking!"’ cried the Baron. “Refuse 
your consent? I'd like to catch you at it! 

don't abuse Zoe, tor she is adear littlé girl, 
and she has told me all about it. She did 
not change her mind. She has loved good 
old Alexis all her life, and it is only I that 
am to blame.”’ 

Vassili stared in ainazement at this char- 
acteristic address froin the Beron. 

Iie looked from Alexis to Sternberg, and 
back aguin to Alexis, 


[... 


“Shake hands, Alexis,’’ continued the 
Baron. “I don't mind giving Zoe up to 


you, you're such a good fellow. Here, Vas- 
sili, shake hands with him, and let him go 
to console the poor child. She is crying her 
eyes out.’’ 

There was no resisting the Baron. 

Vassili shook Alexis heartily by the hand, 
and told him he wished him joy. 

“My only objection to you is removed by 
Sternberg giving his consent,” he said 
kindly, and Alexis hurried away to comtort 
Zoe. 

When the door closed behind dim, Stern- 
berg at once abandoned his air of assumed 
cheerfulness. “I really teel cheap about 
this,” he said—‘‘quite cheap! Yousee I've 
told hag id T was about to get married, 
and now I must wear the willow. Well, J 
think I will go away, try change of air, 
Eh?” 

“I am sorry, very sorry. I suppose you 
have told every one who was to be ‘the 
bride ?”’ 

“By our Lady, no, I have not. Oh, you 
crafty, white-haired fox! I will marry 
Alexis’ sister, That's how I will fix thei. 
One bride is as good as another—indeed a 
good deal better.” é 

The Baron sprang » 
in a state of great delight at this method of- 

out of an awkward scrape. 

“Alexis’ sister? Which of them?” asked 
Vassili; a slight shade of annoyance on his 
=, faint tone of vexation in his voice. 

‘ anyofthem. The tall one, Zouboff!” 
replied the Baron, placing his hat on his 

as if to start for a walk. 

“Where are you going,Sternberg ?"’ asked 


and walked about 


Zouboft colored an’ bit her lip, but said 
nothing. 

The sisters walked on till they reached 
the identical large stone that Zoe had sat 
upon on the former occasion. 

Natalia sat down,and Zouboff stood beside 
her, looking seaward with her handsoine 
dark eyes. 

“Yes, Zouboff, it is strange you are not 

married—very strange. I am sure plainer 
girls are getting married every day. What 
is the reason, I wonder ?”’ 
* “Never mind, Natalia. We cannot go out 
and ask people ny é they do not marry us. 
If we are to have husbands, they will soon 
arrive on the scene, and if not, it is no use 
making a moan over it. Ah! there comes 
Baron Sternberg and Count Platoff.”’ 

The two gentlemen caine up and joined 
the ludies, 

Vassili stood beside Zouboff, and the dis- 
carded Baron began a lively conversation 
with Natalia. 

“Let us walk on, Zouboff,” 

Count. 

They strolled along, and Zouboff com- 
menced to talk of the Baron, and express 
her sorrow forthe way in which he had been 
treated. 

“Yes, it isa pity, but I am glad Zoe loves 
Alexis, he is such a dear good fellow, and 
im the husband I would have selected for 
ier. It wasalla great mistake. Sternberg 
will be much happier as it is.’’ 

Zouboft was surprised at this view of the 
case, but she fancied Vassili was such a con- 
firined bachelor that he thought Sternberg 
would be happier single than as a Benedict. 

“T suppose so, but it is a pity the Baron 
has taken the trouble to have ‘is house re- 
fitted if he does not marry.” 

“Not marry!—but he does intend to 
marry.’’ 

Zouboff was too much surprised by this 
information to reply otherwise than by a 
prolonged stare. 

“You look very much surprised, Zouboft, 
but surely Natalia will not refuse the poor 
fellow because Zoe has treated him so ill?” 

“Natalia!’’ said the girl in bewilderment. 
“What has she todo with it?” 

“Excuse my stupidity, dear Zouboff. 
course you cannot be aware of it. Sternberg 
has come out to speak to your sisten—to ask 
her to marry him. Do you think she will 
refuse ?”’ 

“On the contrary, Iam almost certain that 
she will say tyes,’ "’ said Zouboff, candidly. 
‘You see, Count Vassill, both my sister and 
myself are dependent on our brother and, 
though Alexis is too kind and good to let us 
feel that,still my sisterand | are old enough 
to know that, when he marries, we will be a 
drag on him. Natalia will not refuse the 
Count, but will accept him. I ain glad he is 
going to ask her.”’ 

Zoubotf spoke quietly, and Vassili was 
leased with the sensible remark she had 
just made. 

“You are right, Zouboff. Your sister will 
be very happy with Sternberg. He is a 
good-natured, kind old fellow. He looks 
so young and his gray hairs won't count 
ene him like mine.”’ 

fassili spoke sadly, and gazed into the 
distance. * 

“Sternberg intends to be married on the 
same day as Alexis—the day they named 
will do, next Sunday. What do you say ?”’ 

“Yes, a very good day,” replied Zouboff, 
also looking straight betore her. 

“Oh, dear, it is beginning to rain; what 
will we do?” cried the girl suddenly, not 
unmindful of her crape and its perishable 
nature, 

“Don't go back, Zouboff,it is so far. Come 
with me. I know where we can take 
shelter.’’ 

Vassili led the way, and Zouboff followed 
as fast as she could over the soft sands,gain- 
ing fresh speed as the large drops fell on her 
bonnet. 

Vassili uttered an exclamation of disgust 
a8 he came on a low stone wall which barred 
his further progress, 

He had not thought of it,and some stunted 
willow concealed it from view. 


said the 





Platoff quickly. 

“Why, I am going to ask Zouboff to have 
me-iny betrothal is to be next Sunday. I 
have not much time, I can tell you.”’ 

“Sit down, Sternberg;, where is the 


girl?” 
ook =a with the little red- 
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“What is the matte ” 
— up to him. R eae: Seas 
| “This wall. Do i 
, climb it ?”” you tak you could 

Zouboff smiled. 
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“J should think so,” she said quietly. 

|, “Well, wait till I get over,and then I will 

| help youdown. You must take care, for the 
rain.” 
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—— at his blooming prisoner. 

She looked pretty enough to tempt Pere 
Hieronimo himself to steal a kiss, of the 
worthy Father been there. 

Her dark hair was blown about by the 
wind and curled up by the raii in tiny ri 
on her broad forehead and clear red cheeks, 

Vassili pushed it back with a loving hand 
and looked down into her soft dark e 

“Zoubolf, do you remember the first time 
I saw you?” 

“Yes,’’ said the pi Aehing violently as 
she recollected their first meeting. 

‘Well, Zouboff,do you know I have loved 
you ever gince that day. Do = think 
could love a white-headed old fellow like 
me?”’ 

“Yes, I do love you,"’ she said quietly. 

” ” - * . _ 

Sternberg proposed, and was accepted by 
the merry little Natalia, who was ve 
happy indeed as she walked home thro 
the wet, leaning on the Baron's arm. 

A little later Zouboff came in with Count 
Vassili. 

The two men met in the Count's study, 
the two women in Zouboff's rooin. 

The Baron and Vassili simoked a pipe to- 
gether, and were extremely happy. 

The two sisters contided in each other, 
but neither of thein was surprised. 

“Vassili told me he was going to ask 
you,”’ said Zoubotf—the Ae was intended for 
the Baron. 

“Yes, dear, and the Baron told me that he 
was going to ask you. Iam so glad. Now 
we won’t be a burden on dear Alexis.” 

The sisters took extra pains with their 
toilettes and hair, ete., and looked radiant 
and happy. 

Alexis heartily approved their aecisions, 
and wished them joy. 

It was hard to tell whose face was the 
happiest at the supper-table that night . 

Pere Hieronimo had been told of Zoe's 
change of feeling, and he was pre to 
see the Baron look sad, but the fresh, sun- 
burnt face was merry as ever, the loud 
laugh as jolly. 

Vassili was also-extremely cheerful. 

Zoe and Alexis hardly knew what to think, 
but Ulrich, Vassili’s old servant, who was 
one of the men who waited table, looked 
from his master to Zoubotf several times 
with rather a knowing simile, though he 
had not heard one word. a2 r 

Ulrich guessed that Vassili’s true love 
would run smooth. 


os 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
GUIDO ROSSI. 


HE wish which Feodvra had often de- 
T clared was her dearest, had been re 
alized. , 
She was in Rome—the Queen of Nations! 
—-the Eternal City ! 
On the night of her arrival at Iwer = 
had written to her uncle, and she left vo 
the next morning to go to Myseow aol meet 


him, - _— 
: ° s horror of Father 
Greatly to the righteou velined $0 re 


Angelo and the abbess, she d _ 
main at Lwer until after the fune 
Princess, who died during the night hii, 
She even refused to see the body, “et 
ing that she did not like dead peopl — 
that, as the Princess was no oy Be “ 
alive, her appearance, now that 8 whe 
more, could not be at all FO pea words 
When the abbess | these ru / 
she washed her hands of the strange" 
Father Angelo asked her if ~, 
cient money to live on till the arr 
uncle from Rome. tei ale bet 


She replied that she inten 


ewels and live on the roceeds. he 
j lt your uncle is an featian, 1 spe Mfest 
r forsake the 


isalso a Roman Catholic? 
daughter, that you will neve 
uired Feodors.coot 


Wi ae that ?”’ ing 
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“My daughter, you shock me! Tits of 

true faith js that of the eo ner ja, we 

which thé Czar is the, beet 1a 
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coheed am so glad you old my eparch 

not know. Well,l ror Fat have not 

fe simple reasot pstairs 

pts re gan old lly afer 

died in the ‘odor of aanctity sen A 


all her gods 18 8 Po gith’ 
ihe aang le ot Sie “only ; a gs 
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as he thought, impious 
weenie of buly borror, and he 
jeft the stranger alone. 
Feodora 80 
up her residence at an hotel. 
Here 8 
in Moscow. 


He cane without delay,and great wasthe (and Baroness have twi 
ov of his niece when she once more beheld | years, and calied Vassili ey t. 
small dark man who had so persever- | fat little round-faced 


the 
ingly 8 


polled his beatiful niece. 
“Ab! 


‘nele Guido! it isrealy you! Once 


rthwith | founded { 


d some of her jewels,and took | much,” Says mamma, reprovi 


Father Angelo lisenet So words, wih on | Alexis Vaulowitsch’s, and two Natalia 


Sternbergs. Oh! it is confasion 
“Hush! Sergie, you must not talk so 
y, though 


| She looks at her husband with the old iniz- 


he waited the arrival of her uncle | chievous dimples abuut ber mouth. 


The boy has spoken truly, for the Baron 
five 

irl vr and a 
rl, nam 

mother, and looking exactly like her. i 


When they are all ether, they form 


more am happy. I can now go on the | one vast and noisy household. The c ildren 


and begin tolive at last.” 

“Have you not been livin 
a Princess ?”’ asked the uncle. 

“No, it is a stage Princess I wish to be 
now. Oh! my dear uncle, you don’t know 
how tedious it is to be a rea Princess—how 
unutterable wearisome court-life is, I should 
gomad if I was an Empress, and -had al- 
wavs to live on stilts. Thank heaven, it is 
over and I can breathe again.”’ 

Feodora was in Rome, but her uncle was 
disappointed to find that she cared nothing 
for the hallowed associations that were dear 
to his Roman heart. 

Feodora reverenced none of the memen- 
toes of the past which threw the old Italian 
into raptures—she thought only of the 
present. 

She did not seruple to grumble at the 
narrow, ill-paved streets, and draw unfavor- 
able comparisons between them and the 
wide streets of St. Petersburg. 

St. Peter’s, the noblest work of Michael 
Angelo, Buonarroti,and Raphael, she briefly 
described as ‘*well enough,’’ but she male 
amends by declaring the theatre of Apollo 
heavenly ! 

She worked hard, and trained night and 
day; her voica was already well-ecultivated, 
and, three months after her arrival in Rome 
xhe made her debut at the theatre of Apollo. 
It was a success. 

Her voice was simply magnificent, her 
acting first-class, and her appearance inre- 
sistible. 

She was called before the curtain, and a 
shower of bouquets fell around her, while a 
perfect storin of applause shook the vast 
theatre, 

She stood looking divinely lovely, the ob- 
served of all, then bowed low and grace- 
fully withdrew. 

Next morning she had offers from three 
managers. She referred them to her uncle, 
and he accepted the offer of the largest sal- 
ary,though it well-nigh broke his heart to do 
sv, for Feodora inust leave Rome to fill her 
engagement. 

“[ was teimpted to say no, but the offer is 
so good, the suin so large. ‘You will travel, 
and you will win fame, dear Feodora; put I 
must lose you. It grieves me, it breaks my 
heart, but I must not think of my grief, I 
must think of your advancement.’ 

“It is not worth while to think of what 
does not exist, uncle Guido,’’ said Feodora, 
coolly. 

“What is it that does not exist ?’’ asked 
the bewildered Italian. 

“Your grief, ny little old uncle,” replied 
the Prima Donna, springing from her chair, 
and affectionately clasping him round the 
neck. 

“You need not roll 
shake your head. It does not, and it will 
not exist, for where I go, you go. Do you 
think, you smallest and most unseltish, as 
well as most insignificant of men, that I 
would allow you to drudge here any more? 
No, sir; come with me. You must, and 
shall, you tiniest and best of mortals.” 

Tears stood in her eyes as she said it, for 
afier all, there is something good in the cold- 
est heart, the hardest nature. 

The new Russian Prima Donna won fresh 
laurels wherever she went, and, famed for 
beauty though she was, no breath of scandal 
ever soiled ber name, Fast men said she 
Was as cold as the snows of Siberia, and that 
she had never known, nor ever would 
know, love. 

A sinall dark man went with her whenever 
she traveled, and, though he looked 
strangely unlike one, Feodora always said 
he was her guardian angel. 


our eyes, or try to 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THREE HAPPY HOMES. 

‘IX years have rolled away since the day 
\ that three marriages took place in the 
\_) chapel of Castle Platoff, in the island of 
Dao. On that day, Alexis became the hus- 
band of Zoe, Vassili received Zouboff as his 
happy bride, and cheertul little Natalia 
wedded the Baron. 

Not one of them has ever repented the 
mace on the crimson satin, taken on that 
day, 

Indeed, it is hard to tell which of those 
couple is the happiest. 

_ Vassili and Zouboff have a cheerful home 
In the old Castle, three children’s voices 
brighten it up wonderfully. 

Their eldest child, a noble boy of nearly 
five years, is called Sergie Roboif Platoff, in 
renembrance of the well-loved friend who 
fell in the Crimea. The next, a golden- 
haired girl, over whose sunny curls three 
long northern winters have passed, is 
Octavia; for Vassili has long ago forgiven 
the brother whose fate is still buried in 
inystery, and will not be revealed till the 





day “‘when the sea will give up its dead.”’ | 


The third treasure is a tiny fat babe, not yet 
81x month old, and his name isstill a secret, 
till the christening day, when Alexis and 
Zoe, with their three year old son, Vassili 
Platoff, will arrive from St. Petersburg, the 
Baron and the Baroness will alse coine over 
from Sternberg. 


ie will they bring the boys?” in- | 


quired Sergie.. 
“Of course, my son; why do you ask?” 
* Because it is such fun when they are all 


herz. 


fill the old Castle with the sound of their 


when you are happy laughter, and have effectually chased 


— i. the wy _ all the gloom. 

y, Or all of their parents dare to re- 
prove them, they have two staunch friends 
oo they never fail to appeal to for jus- 


These fnends are old Annette and Pere 
Hieronimo. 

They are both alive and well, and unite 
with the youngsters in making common 
cause against “the uld ple.” 

Two deaths kave occurred in the Castle 
since Zouboff came there. Aimee passed 
quietly away after a long illness. She was 
quite sensible at the last,and died in her 
daughter's arms, for Zoe hastened from 
St. Petersburg on hearing of her mother's il]- 
ness, 

The other death was that of Basil. He 
threw himself, in a fit ot bad temper, from 
a parapet of the Castle. He was killed in- 
stantly, and, though every one was much 
shocked, he was not regretted, for his tem- 
per had grown steadily worse, as he grew 
older no one dared to approach him. 

Dimiri, the Tartar, of whom mention has 
been made is still at Platoff. He is conten- 
ted with his stave, and well off. 

There are no serfs now, but none of Vas- 
sili’s servants have left him. He is still 
their kind and beloved master, and, by 
every means in his power, he strives to ren- 
der then happy and rosperous, 

There are two good schools on the estate, 
one for children in the day time, and one 
for grown people at night. They are both 
well attended, and, though Vassili’s people 
once were serfs, they are intelligent and 
well-read. 

Alexis is a valued officer of the Imperial 
Guard, and Zoe a dame of honor at the 
Court. They attend balls and operas, but 
they are happiest at hoine, and never allow 
pleasure to stand before duty. 

Alexis has often revisited the scene of his 
former labors as a wood-carver, and on the 
day of his son's or mise gave all the work- 
men a a dinner and bal!. + 

He is still the simple-hearted, yrave and 
honest man he was in the old days. Though 
he no longer wears the peasant’s cifetan, he 
still carries the manly honest heart of a 
workinan in his breast. 

(THE END.] 
To - 


A Great Mistake. 


BY WILSON BENNOR, 








R. GARDINER Garrison sat in the 
Wi easiest chair in the room. It was a 

handsome room, that cost money to 
keep up, and at the present moment Mr. 
Garrison was anxiously es news that 
would decide for him whether or not he 
would be able to further maintain such 
bachelor luxuries. 

He had not long to wait; one of the ser- 
vants brought two letters, one from Geor- 
gie May, apale cream-pink missive, address- 
ed in a dainty hand, and exhaling a taint 
fragrance of viole-—a genuine love-letter 
from the lovely black-eyed girl down in the 
country who had given bim her heart and 
her vows, and who was blissfully waiting 
for the coming spring days when she would 
be his bride. 

And Mr. Garrison laid Georgie’s letter 
aside and eagerly took up the other one 
bearing the same suburban postmark, a yel- 
low enveloped letter, directed in a man’s 
strong resolute handwriting. 

Garrison tore it open eagerly, and it told 
him, in the writer's own characteristic 
style, that Mr. Garrison's orders had been 
obeyed, and his instructions fully carried 
out, and that the consequence was, the 
writer’s assurance that the rumor was cor- 
rect that Somerset Place had been bought 
and most magnificently furnished, and was 
at present occupied by Mr. Gershain Car- 
rison, and that that gentleman had caused 
it to be understood that visitors were not 
welcome, and would not be received—that 
above all others, Gardiner Garrison, his 
nephew, would be least tolerated. 

Mr. Garrison dashed the letter on the 
floor in a gesture of impatient dismay. 

“The old idiot! He will waste his thous- 
ands on property that no one beside himscll 
and his servants are ever to see. 

‘Sle refuses to see me—his only living 
relative —and I had dared build on the hope 
of either being invited to make ny howe 
there, or at least, having an income settled 
on me when he came back, embarrassed 
with riches, froin the.East Indies. The old 
fool 1” 

He read the letter over again, but there 
was no overlooked word or suggestion to 
ebange the ultimatum expressed, 

“All the saime—I'll go to Somerset Place 
and try ny luck, welooine or not welcome. 
I will yet into his royal presence by fair 
means or foul, andif I don’t have some 
sort of luck it’s because I am not in such 
desperate earnest as I know I aim.” 





And then having consulted a time-table, 


' the same hour, found him announced to old 


| Gersham Garrison, oy ? in almost royal 


| state in his magnificent | 


There are three Vassili Platoffs,twe , ‘Aud what do you want with me, young | dow. 


rary. 





and selected his train, the next evening, at 


fellow tg demanded, as Gardiner bowed 
y- : 
“Si to inqui 
es te soars. after your health, an- 
The cruel little green-grey eyes snap- 


‘Simply to inquire after ir mo- 
ther. None of that now—I know you, like 
a book. 

“*You’ve come to find ont, between - 
ing and insinuating, what I am going tordo 
with my inoney.” 

“Uncle Gersbam,” he began, but an tm- 
patient look from the gleaming greeny- 
grey eyes st him. 

“Of course I've got a fortune to leave to 
somebody, and a royal one, too. Why, boy, 
precio loge inginables worth, well ie 
precious maginable, wo t's 
none of your bans ny ‘ . 

“Somebody ‘ll get it. You won't. It'll 
go to those who have paid more attention to 
me than you have done by your let- 
ters. It'll go to somebody who hasn't set 
himself up, in the very face of my known 
disapproval of being en Ba | getting 
married and all that sort of fal-lal. 

“You knew just what I think of women, 
and yet you went and asked one of them to 
have you, more tool she tosay yes.”’ 

Gardiner Garrison'@handsome eyes shone. 
Surely he could see the drift of afl this that 
the wicked selfish old inan had said. 

“I did not know you entertained any 
peony averse to women, uncle Gersham. 

tell the truth, I don’t particularly care 
for then myself, and I am sure I could 
shape my views to yoursif you so wish.” 

“You could, eh? No, you couldn't. You 
wouldn’t give upu pretty girl tor all that 
box there folds. I know you, young man. 
Clear out now, long 
enough.”’ 

And Mr. Gardiner Garrison went away 
half-dejected, half-elated. 

“One thing is certain—if I want to in- 
to favor withthe old brute, I must break 
iny engagement with Georgie. Then I stand 
at least a chance, and that chance I must 
improve, or——" 

And with his lips compressed he walked 

out of the magnificent grounds of Somer- 
set Place, straight over to the big old-fash- 
joned farm-house a half-mile away, when 
Georgie May saw bitin coming, and in ahap- 
py little Impulse threw her, scarlet shaw] 
over her head and ran to meet him. 
* A beautiful little creature, slender and 
syinmetrical, with vivid pink roses on her 
cheek, and a rapturous sparkle in’ her big 
velvety dark eyes as she flew up to him. 

“Oh, Gardiner! I am so delighted and 
surprised! I suppose you imagined from 
~~ letter I was just—lying—to see you?” 

he linked her arm taimiliarly through 
his, laughing up in his face. 

“T am afraid when you know what I came 
for you wont be so delighted, Georgie,’’ he 
said, for he had made up his tnind to lose no 
time in setting all the machinery in motion 
that should eventually work to bis inter- 
est. 

She instantly lost all her happy joyous- 
ness. 

“No? What df@ you come for, Gardi- 
ner?”’ 

His face flushed ever so slightly, and an 
unmistakable look of embarrassinent and 
mortification came into his manner that re- 
vealed the whole pitiful truth to the girl 
who loved hiin. 

A sudden anguished look, strangely 
mixed with indignation and scorn, flashed 
into her dark eyes, and she withdrew her 
arin from his. - 

“I think I know. Your rich relative has 
come here, and from henceforth the farmer's 
daughter is not aristocratic enough for you. 
Is that it? You wish our engagement 
broken ?”’ 

Even in the midst of her own supreme 
disinay, she almost pitied him for the look 
of mortified embarrassinent on his face. 

“Well—yes, and—no, Georgie. You are 
wrong in saying——"’ 

“lam not wrong. It will be decided! 
better tor both of us that the engagement Is 
broken here, now and thus.”’ 

And she took the ring off her finger and 
laid it in his hand. 

“T am thankful I have learned your true 
value in time. Further words are useless. 
Good afternoon. Good-bye, Mr. Garrison.” 

And she bowed haughtily, and walked 
deliberately back to the house, to rush off 
by herself to her own room and ery and 
sob and suffer—not because of Gardiner 
Garrison, but over her fallen idol. 

a. +. « . - a 


Spring, with its balmy south winds and 
upspringing grasses, its robin’s songs, and 
pink and white blossouis against the blue 


I've - seen you 





| 
| 


sky, and silence and darkness up in the | 


grand house at Somerset Place, where old 


. ' 
Gersham Garrison lay dead, and hisnephew, | 


hastily summoned at the eleventh hour, 
was in charge of everything. 

Then, after the grand funeral, came the 
era in Gardiner Garrison's lite, the supreme 
moment when the lawyer opened the will 


and read it to tha curious ones assemnbled— | 


Farmer May irciuded. 
And Gardiner Garrison learned that all 


the superb appointments of Somerset Hall | 


were only hired; that the sole wealth of 
Gersham Garrrison was contained in the 
brass-bouna box, which he bequeathed to 
his nephew, Gardiner Garrison. 

And the contents were, a collection of old 


odd coins, of the value of a few dollars) 


or §s. 
“T never saw & man so cut up in y Ay~? 
Farmer May said to his wife, when had 


got cozily fixed in his big chair that evening 
and Georgie sat looking out into the sweet 


starry dusk. 


“He swore the most blood-curdling oath, | every form of 


| 
i 
| 
| 


| quantity of faines from the 
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rave com contein plating a w 
the perm Mediterranean. to fulfit’ y and 

on of apending hia money and re- 


the first, and of the latter, 1 
by idleness than any real dis- 


a fow ju on a visit to the old town of 
Dover. 


versation. 

pe girl who ae seemingly about = 
-twenty years of age—was a pretty, fair- 
haired, Diadeyed litle creature, with o 
entle, pensive cast of countenance and was 
ning, with intense anxiety, to the oon- 

versation of her male companion. 
On oar entering the room, he glanced at 
ued speaking to ber in a sub- 


What particularly attracted tiny attention, 
however, was a den notiveable in 
her ap nee, the anxious loving look 
which had hitherto regarded hii alter- 
ing to an expression of intense anguish and 
horror. 

“Oh, Alfred, how terrible!’ I heard the 
little bionde exclaim, and the tears welled 
up and burst forth unbidden from her large 
blue eyes, “Why, darling, I might never 
have known what had become of you !"’ 

And the little hand that reached across the 


table his in the outburst of her 
emotion, ayed a bmn pag 
“Ah,” the tleman, with » quiet 


anvile, “it is all well that ends well, dear ;"’ 
and rising from their places, they left the 
room. 

He was a man of middle height, 
with a oxy ealling countenance, and, 
from the biue suit he wore, gave one the 
idea of his being connected with a seafaring 
life. 

“A pretty’ little eo that,’’ sald my 
friend, as he ai his ~~! s 

“Yeu,’’ I re , 98 I recalled the expres- 
sion of horror ,I had seen on her counte- 
nance. “1 wonder who they are, and the 
cause of her agitation. Her joy is unmistak- 
able, although in tears. I infer her com- 
panion has passed through some terrible 
ordeal.’’ 

The two interested me strangely, as some 
things will, producing a vague sense of 
curiosity without any apparent or sufficient 
reason. 

My companion and myself now took a 
stroll on the plier to see some friends he 
Was ox ing to arrive in the steamboat 
from Calaia. 

We had not long to wait. 

There was the usual noise, confusion aud 
excitement ; the saine greetings amongst old 
friends ; the same gesticulations of the excit- 
able French gentleman who could not find 
his valise; the inevitable spinster carrying a 
pug dog and innumerable bandboxes; 


| atnidst which my friend and his newly-ar- 


rived acquaintances returned to “The Lord 
Warden,” leaving me to finish my cigar on 
the picr. 

It was a magnificent night,the moon shin- 
ing brightly in the heavens, obscured from 
tine to tine as swiftly-scudding clouds 
passed over it. 

The countless stars were reflected in the 
gently-inoving waters which slaggishly 
Folled. nst the beach. 

I strolled homeward and somehow those 
pretty blue eyes which I had seen fill with 
tears in the ee keyt- obtrudiag thein- 


selves on my mental vision. 
My way lay past the door of the smal! 
hotel where we had lunched, and I could 


not resist looking jn as I passed. 

The coffee-room was empty, but the sound 
ofa and applause in the adjoining 
room teld its own story. 

On entering, I found some six or eight 
smnokers of undoubted nautical prociivities, 
from whose long church wardens a ocean 
tw 
was exhaling to render it difficult at first to 
dintinguish objects clearly. 

It was a long, low room, with its walis 
covered with rea depicting ships in 
yand bolding the mir- 


and pitched the box clear out of the win- | ror up to natare in anything but an attrac. 





I tell you he’s a disappointed man, | tive 


as to the probable results to 
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whe geders to the sea in ships ;" and there, 
in the corner near the chimney, was 
the very eman who had been !a com- 
pany with the biue-eved fair one that had so 
unscoountably aroused my interest and 
haunted iny reflections. 

As I entered, a gruff voice exclaimed : 

“Well, as I was ng, we lost our 
peller, got into the of the sea, 





our stoering carried away and——"’ 
“Hold ; Vast heaving. We've 

heard that old yarn before. We all know 

bow your fires was put out out,and you was 


into port by the Lively Polly. Now, 
per the gentleinan in the corner, what 
stood the groH, wouldn't mind spinning a 
ytrn, and ng us hear something new." 
The first of these two speakem was a 
rough old salt who certainly had seen his 
best days, and looked as though “the bul- 
lets and the gout had so knocked his bull 
about that he’d never more be fit for sea."’ 
The interruption was froin @ fine, blaff, 
hearty-looking fellow, who as 
though all the storins of this wide world 
sould not tike away the contented look and 
ruddy glow of health which exhibited itself 
in his countenance. 
Thus called upon,the gentleman to whoin 
I have alluded aging | produced such an 
outburst of e:notion in his plue-eyed cow- 
penton, turned to his interlocutor and ro- 


: 

“I fear I have no such tales of storm and 
shipwreck to narrate as would Interest you 
veterans of the ocean; bat I have only just 
reached home, and a somewhat strange cir- 
cuinstance occurred to we during that voy- 
aze which may interest you if you like to 
bear i." 

A clattering of glasses; goneral murmurs 
of oo tion. 

eo ‘t you be qniet, Bill?—the gentle 
to speak'’—from the roay- 
eheeked tar to the old talkative sailor; and 
silence being obtained, wy quondain ac 

uaintanoe of the inorning thus comin 

is Bory: 

I ama medical man. Six months ago I 
married, intending to settle down ia the 
town of Wildering in practice, where I had 
taken and furnished a sinall house, 

On my return frow our wedding-trip, I 
found that my trustee had disappeared, and 
with bi:n the little private ineans whioh bad 
been left ime in bis care by iny father. 

Under the cirouumtances, my settling 
down, us intended, becune jinpossible, ut 
any rate for a tiine; so I sold my belony- 
ings, placed my wile in lodyings, and ac- 
oe} the appointinent of surgeon to the 
steainship Khedive, carrying cargo and 
ages between Trivste, Loudon, and New 

ork. 

I mention this to you that you may the 
mure readily enter into uny feelings in what 
follows. 

We carried with us some thirty first-class 
and about two hundred and sixty steerage 

ngera, chietly German, Polish, and 
waaian Jews,cinisrating to escape froin the 
abominable persvoutions inflicted on thein 
by an ignorant and seimi-barbsrous people, 
unrestrained, if not even encouraged, by a 
despotic and corrupt government. 

It would, bowever, weary you were I to 
attempt to recount the hideous narratives of 

reeoution and intolerance that I heard 
rom some of them during our short voyage, 
which on the whole was agreeable enough. 

Among the officers of the ship was a young 
fellow nained Little:nore,the ohief engineer, 
full of aneodote and information, and we 
goon became very yood friends, and tnany a 
gians of grog und triendly pipe did we dis- 
cuss of an evening in one another's cabins, 
whilst the broad billows of the Atlantic 
burst aguinst the good ship's side, or came 
— over the bulwarks, making her 
quiver froin stem to stern, 

She was a tine vessel, the Khedive; iron- 
bulit, three-in wed, with a state saloon on 
the upper dvo<, but with a tendency to roll 
rather heavily. 

Well, we reached New York, with its 
magnitioent harbor, aud discharged our 


“——. 

hilst this was being done one of the 

sallors enzased in tue - He lost his foot- 

ing, and but for the timely aid of a rope 

eee up would bave fallen jiuto the 
old. 


“That would have been an awkward fall,”’ 
I remarked to Littieunore, who was stand- 
ing by. “He would have gone right down 
to the b -ttoin of the ship.” 

Ob,” replivd uy, *tuat is not the bottom! 
We have tanks running fore and aft the 
whole len gti of the Vessel, which we fill bv 

myping in water whenever we are lightly 
wien and require nore balinst to y the 
ship. You imust oone down with me one 
day, and have « look at thein; they are 
worth lookin g at.’’ 

Of murse I ony leave from our captain to 
= whilst in barbor; took arun up to 

ate an isaw that wondrous specimen 

{ Natare’s handicrait; went up the Hadson 
river; and hurried back to rejoin my ship, 
which was inten:led Ww siil on the Tuesday 
for Old England; and I need hardly say 
that I was anxious to get back to iny bride, 
from whouin circumstances had 80 early sev- 


ered me. 

When I got on board, I found that we 
should start on the following afternoon, all 
the cargo nearly being on board. 

There not being time to revisit my friends 
in New York, I amused myself waneting 


man's goin, 


I 
that I take siscmbabell tka eouee: 
tunity and examine them. 
1 lecked down. 


where, and ot course [ should 





All was dark as in and having on 


my uniforin coat, I it off and n 


near. 

I lita candle in one of the large ship’s 
lanterns banuing hard by, and was about to 
descend, when I was suddenly stopped by s 
voice calling out’ ie 

“Holloa, mate, don’t take my lantern! 

It was froin the Garpenter's inate,who was 
working close at bend 

He scarcely ized me at first with- 
out my uniform ; and after a little chat with 
him, I said that 1 was going to look at the 
tanks, and would bring back his lantern. 

I descended by the inan-hole, and found 
mnyself in a place about four tee, high—one 
long division running down the centre all 
the length of the ship, crossed at intervalns 
by transverse partitious, leading into one 
another by means of a man-bole just sufti- 
ciently large to pass through, while here 
and there similar openings enabled one to 
pass from one side to the other through the 
central longitudinal partition. 

Here were inassive side-beams and cross- 
iron girders, dividing this, the actual bot- 
ton of the vessel, practically into partitions 
sone twenty-eight feet below the aaa 
line. 

it was novel, and to ine, as a landsman, ; 
something stupendous, this wondrous work ! 


of man’s ingenuity. 
as astonished wad 





It interested as we 
and on 1 went onthe port-side of the ship, 
bow stooping low to avoid the orc ircers, ; 
passing here and n through a simal.' 
opening, weird shadows cast around ine b 
the flickering light ot my — i until 
reached the fore-part of the vessel. 

Crossing then through an opening on my 
right, I retraced my way in @ similar man- | 
ner on the starboard side. 

On I went, until it appeared that I was 
taking a much longer tine to get back then 
I bad to some the lenrth o} the ship. 
above me. 

ning some- 
nd it. 

But no; 1 became convinced 1 had gone ' 
round tho chip twice. 

Beoomnining nervous at this idea, I stuin- 
bled, and tell, dropped iny lantern, and the 
light went out. A 

ulling myselt together,I began to reflect 
on my position. 

Asi had cept stoadily tothe left, I must 
have mnissed the compartinent ; so I ovin-' 
menced working diagonally through the 
openings in the central partition, and came 
once more the end of the ship. 

Workiny back again in a similar manner, 
now striking iny head violently against ) 
asus above, now my knees against those | 

velow, groping ny waythrough the man- 
again at the other end of the 


I could Lind no opening 
However,there tuust betheo 


holes,I arrive 
vessel. 

No ray of light—no opening. 

Appalling, borrible as the conviction was, 
the conclusion was irresistible. ' 
The opening by which 1 had descended 

had been covered ! 

The hateh had been closed! 

Nevertheless a hatch there was,and I 
must find it; so, commencing again, feeli 
iny way with one hand @efore ine, and with 
the other feeling the roof above me, it was 
not long before T came to a circular rim, 

Yes, this was unmistakably an opening, 
but closed. 

I endeavored to push upwards the central 
portion, but in vain. 

In doing this J felt some soft substance, 
and the odor left no rooin for doubt. 

The odor of red lead was unmistakable. 

The oover had been placed on, closed with 
red lead, and I was herinetically sealed 
down, imprisoned twenty-eiyht feet be- 
neath the water level, iu the tanks of the 
K hedive. 

The perspiration which in my exertions 
had been pouring from ime, now turned to a 
sold sweat, soaking through every pore. 

Bruised, bleeding, and half exhausted, I 
commenced calling for help at the highest 
piteh of iny voice. 

But all in vain! 

A tongue became dry, and _ throat 
parched 


— 


W hat was my voioe at that depth in a ves- 
sel of three thousand five hundred tons 
whilst cargo, cuttle, passengers, and bag- 

were being brought on board, and all 
the varying preparations for steaming out 
of dock that evening were going on? ' 

I tried to find my lantern, hoping to be 
able to muke use of it to strike the vover to 
inv prison, and I founda piece of loose 
iron. 

Hope revived! I should be able to get 
heard now. 

At it I went, bang, bang, bang! 

Surely, I never struck so hard before or 
since as in those blows for liberty and 
life! 

But useless all my efforts, vain all my 
cries and blows. 

I gave myself up as lost. 

I should perish slowly here of hanger 
and thirst whilst friends were within a tew 
feet of me. 

Suddenly I fancied I heard sounds, and 
carefully noting the position of the batch,I 
groped my way towards the centre of the 
vessel. 


Here I distinctly heard voices, succeeded 
at intervals b veavy fall and crash. 

I was near the coal bunkers,and again en- 
deavored to make myself heard, with no 
better result than beiore. 

So I went back to the point of my en- 
trance into what now seemed my living 
tomb/and sank exhausted below it. 

Then I remembered Littlemore having 
said they would pump in water at tour that 
afternoon. 

Ishould not starve to dea then; I 
should drown—drown like a rat in ahole. 

Tears fell from me, and I became almost 





maddened at the thought. 
I had pever, I think, felt fear before. 


I bad seen service in the field; had looked 
death in various forins. : 
had been where bullets laid my com- 
rades deed sround ine, and felt no tremor. 

Death had moves appeared to me so dread- 
ful as some believe 

But to die oe Se 

It was too fear 

I now, in my utter despair, to try 
and think bow long I had to live. 

I must have been there some hours. 

I reflected that as the water was pumped 
"n the air would become compressed, and I 
should be suffocated before the water got 


high enough. 
Sesotho or drowning! which was the 


easiest death of the two, I wondered. 

I felt invself losing iny reason; midst all 
my horror, the thought of my young, loving 
wite haunted ine, that she should be left so 
.ll-provided for the struggle on through the 
world alone. 

Oh, she would never even know what 
had decoine of ine ee think that I was 
still alive, and had abandoned her! 

I saw her soft, — glanoes, her gentle, 
loving, trusting look. 

Chit no; she sould never think that of 
me! 

Thus reflecting, in a half-maddened state 
I felt something creeping over ime, ap 
brushed from my hair the cockroaches 
which were already swarming about me. 

Roused by a rope p 4 — oy n al 
temporary torpor of despair and exhaustion 
2 commenced striking the iron roof and 
shrieking for help again. 

W hat was that dull sound I heard ?—a 
gurgling noise, a dull, duil thud, followed 
by a rush of water? 

Again, again, and faster still. 

Oh, merciful Heaven! all hope is over! 

Lost, lost, lost! 

r'hey are filling the tanks! 

I know no more. I become unconscious. 

o ~~ * * 7 
A sensation of fresh and cooling air. A 


sense ot gentle hands about me. 
A returuing idea of voices, existence, life, 


and light. 
I open my eyes, to find myself on_ the 
deck of the vessel, surrounded by kindand 


anxious faces. 

Saved! 

Yes. 

I had been rescued from inevitable death 
by an accident. 

Oue of the seamen injuring his leg in 
getting in a large chest, the doctor was in- 
quired for, and as I was known to have 
come on board, everybody was asking if I 
had been seen, as I was not in my caiin. 

Ly great good luck, the carpenter mate 
heard me inquired for, and suid he had not 
seen me since eleven in the morning,when 
I went down to look at the tanks, 

“Then,’’ said Littleinore, ‘that’s where 


j he isnow, and we have just commenced 


puinping in.’’ 

Of course, the order was given immedi- 
ately to puinp out the water, the top hatch 
was forced off, and I was brought up in a 
state of insensiblility. 

Not a ininute too soon. 

It was four o'clock, and I had been five 
hours in the tanks; and it was some days 
before I recovered from the effects of the 
shock. 

. * . . + 


This concluded his story. 
The hour for closing having arrived, the 
rty separated,and I returned to my hote, ; 
ut between sleeping and waking I still saw 
the pretty, anxious, frightened face, the 
large blue eyes filled with tears; and then 
I understood that the lovely little blonde 
was the wife of the gentleman with the 
blue serge su't, and that her distress on the 
day I firet saw her was caused through ex- 
cessive joy on hearing froin her busband of 
his miraculous escape. So ends ‘The 
Doctor's Story.”’ 


The Big Pie-dish. 


BY HENRY SELBY. 











ROM the summer ir which the Bar- 
berrys took a young artist to board 
with them, who, when he went away, 

presented his paint-box to the adiwiring boy 
who had fo!lowed him about from dawn 
until dark, peace fled the Barberry resi- 
denve. 

Fences, barn-doors, halls—goodness only 
knows what !—bore traces of figures, flowers, 
trees, cows, and buildings in all the oolors 
of the rainbow. 

When soolded, Barberry, junior, only re- 
plied, “Well, then, give we canvasses and 
paint brushes. 

“T want to be a painter.” 

“What kind of a business does -heo think 
painting would be for a man?” asked 
Quaker Grandinother Barberry. To git 
‘widdling thy Ong-rs al: day ataneaxl It 
thee doesn’t wantto be a ‘armer, we'll 
‘prentice thee to thy Uncie Charles ‘he hat- 
ter. That's light and easy, anc ‘hec is de.i. 
cate."’ 

So the Barberrys taking counsel together 
decided tiat gr-ridmother had hada “call to 
pee, * ana placed Dudley with the hat- 


fe. 

He worked patiently enough, but painted 
more than ever in the evenings, for ncle 
Charles was liberal,and he had a little 
inoney of his own in those days. 

On Christinas he caine hoine, and was re- 
ceived kindly, and found his little cousin 
Clara in the house— an orphan in a black 
frock, whose peronte had been lost at sea. 

The child liked the boy very much,and he 
penes her old doll’s face into new beauty 
o 


r her, and put a red flo 
the doll’s P ‘ wer on the back of 


ae 
ring about the house 
found a big pottery pie-dish, and tongue 
peicien eaekih.& adda | 
D a 
feenon of his mothe ~’s aeene 


which stood in a pot un a stand. am, 
It was a wonderful snoness in the eyes 
little Clara ; and, indeed, it was not of 


a little practice goes a good for 
arti, ¢ and a winter of stud ts Arrg a born 

r had greatly improv inas- 
work. cia ed the young tellow's 


“You're a great, 
nid Care Lae enced 
“I think you will be famous 
a bie t hee hy see ¢ Famous "Painters 
e rown n 
iors the ease in the pan 
“When you are wn u 
will seaneteinen whee Ten uh Dudley, you 
uShewrge wirwoen, Dudley, was sixteen 
e u ro 
looked at ber. o = Me vek Ge 
“If ever I am, Clara,” he said. ¢ 
shan't have to remember you. ve hopes 
“] oe you'll rod ag TA I am. J 
never knew an re 
, ine. y os who under. 
voice sharp and shrill with a 
in upon the pleasant talk—Aunt Maraone 
voice—‘ gracious Dudley has spuiled 
’That sherhoon Quak ions 
rnoon er Barbe 
Dudley. nathan 
That evening the boy did not come to 
supper. 
ter on, when the moon had risen, little 
Clara, who had gone to her own room to 
ory heard oF pepeing ot = window. 
16 Open and loo out. Dudley 
stood ere. : 
“Clara,”’ he said, “tel! me—do you think 
it was right that I should be whipped at my 


“Oh, it was 


“Right!’’ sobbed Clara. 
wicked—very wicked !”’ 

; “No one shall ever do it again,” said Dud. 
ey. 

“Clara, I am going to be agreat artist. It's 
in ine, I know, and—and don’t fo me 
Clara. I’li come back; and, oh, I 
cannot bear to leave you." : 

Leaning over the sil], the child put her 
innocent arms round the boy’s neck. 

“Don’t go away,” she said; “it would 
break my heart !"’ 

And then he kissed her and ran away. 

There was sorrow in the house on Chirlat- 
mas morning, and the pie went uneaten, 
for ery | was gone, and he had left a 
little note In which he declared his. inten- 
tion of returning no more, 

He never did come back. 

His mother, who loved him more than he 
knew, shed bitter tears as Christmas Day 
caine round each year. 

The father, who had flogged him, grew 
old repenting it. 

There wasa general impression in the 
family that Dudley had not been a good 
boy, but the doubt as to his fate softened 
their thoughtsof him. 

Probabiy he was dead. 

Poor old Grandmother Barberry believed 
that he had starved to death. 

When Clara married—yes,I mean it, when 
Clara married the consumptive young 
clergyman from Bristol, and went away, 
she went up to the gurret ic look fora win- 
ter cloak, and found there the pie-dish yet 
brilhant with its geraniums. 

And she sat down on the floor and cried 
over it, and remembered the innocent child 
love she had given the painter, and then, 
wiping her eyes, carried the dish down 
stairs and put it into her trunk. 

» was a souvenir, if a melaricholy one, of 
the 

“Tf he is not dead, he must ha ve forgotten 
me,” she suid to herself. “He is twenty-six 
years old now if he lives.” 

And though she highly respected the Rev. 
Jacob Bird,she sighed once or twice even on 
her wedding eve. 

Settled in Bristol, she was very happy: 
She liked the people she met. 


One day somebody saw the pie-dish. It. 


was an artistic lady who had gone & 

her hat off in the spare room of the parson- 
saye. 

“What a lovel ne!’’ she cried. “Bat 
wag dén't you 1 eo it clased ? It will be 
spoiled.” 

The pie-dish, promoted to plaquehood, 
was glazed next week, and on its back was 

inted the naine of the boy who, from the 

arberry pointof view, bh spoiled it. 

The Kev. Jacob Bird died young. 

Ho was good to his wife while he lived, 
and she mourned him; but there bad ~— 
no ey ae in their , Saree and they 
never n congenial. 

The widow roeovered her placidity #000, 
and lived contentedly on ber sunall 
amidst a circle of attached friends. 

The last survivor of the Barberry aay 
—Dudley’s nother—caine w live with ber, 
and Mra. Bird had pulled two grey hairs 
out of her curly black hair, when the great 
bazaar of St. Susan's Charch took p 
a committee called to beg her to contri 
something. 

of have @ plaque,” she said. “It be 
puane long ago by somebody Ww liv 
: ee become a very great artist If he 

n 


“I'll give the plaque. The more I ave a | 


art the rI w that it is 
there are associations with it that 
painful to aunt to see it.” 


wake i 


The committee expressed their thanks, 
ant the “pie-dish” a ste to the fair, where 
was 


hed not starved . 





adinired. 
Barberry 


Now, 
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death on the road, as his grandmother al- 

j 1. 
Faye oe wold his wateh, had lived until he 
nd his old friend the artist, had become 
his pupil, and had gone to ae A with hiin. 
P known to the people of hig little 


While un 
wn, hehad made a name in the great 


J of art. 
= had made a moderate fortune also; 


and one day he went back to his home, ex- 
ing to find allthe Barberr there—a 
Fisle older, of course—and to me the 


ide of the family. 
Piguead, he found the house occupied by 
strangers, and was told that his parents 
re dead. 
His intormant wasa stranger, who did 
not know who he was, and whothought she 
spoke the truth, and he did not stop to ask 
uestions of those who could have told him 

e truth. 

The woman had also told him that Clara 
was inarried, and he left the town that 
night, feeling at once guilty and ill-used. 

e nade iis way to Bristol soon after,and 
was taken rather against his will to the 
ladies’ bazaar at the church, where pretty 
girls besought hitn to buy pin-cushions at 
prices that would have horrified even a 
duke. 

Amongst his prizes were a dell with 


one arm, and an Original poem by an un- 
known lady. . 

At last, roaming about amongst the stalls 
in the bewildered manner peculiar to single 
gentlemen at fairs, hesaw a pretty figure, 
and a pretty face framed in a widow's cap, 
standing at a table, and over her head, sus- 
pended againsta dark drapery, an object 
which startled him. 

Could it be? Yes, He knew 
eVery stroke by heart. 

He stopped and gazed at it. The lady 
turned towards hiin. 

“Shall I have the plaque taken down?” 
she said. “Would you liketo loek at it 
closer ?"' 

“Thank you,” he auswered, looking at 
her oddly. 

“IT can see it very well,and I should like 
so to buy it, though it interests ine rather as 
‘an old acquaintance’ than as a work of art. 
I once spoiled a pie-dish in something like 
that stvle. 

“It must be imagination, I suppose; but 
IT could take an oath that was the dish 
itself."’ 

Then he paused, for the widow clas 
her hands, looked at him with her eyes full 
of tears, and answered, “Oh, Dudley, it is 
the dish! Ilow could you use your poor old 
mother, and all of us, so hedly? And what 
agreat beard you have grown !”’ 

The “plaque” went home under the arm 
of its purchaser; on the other rested Mrs. 
Bird's little hand. Of course, you can ima- 
gine the rest. 

The funous artist is nolonger a bachelor. 
Clara is his wife. His happy mother makes 
her home with thein, and the great treasure 
of their household is the “pie-dish.”’ 


it was. 





My Wicked Pride. 





BY BERTIE BAYLE. 





He had thought to trifle with me—but I 
resolved to ~— him bel 
who had been trifling. ne EH owe 
I avoided him all that evening. 


P hme released ine froin the 20 now,and 
» poor governess thou I w h 
tried to speat to ine, but I wes alwaye en 


gaged, for a pretty, well-dressed gir may 
vé partners enough, even though, she be 
r; at last in the conservatory, whither I 
gone a ~¥ — the — for a woment 
n m ef 
found me. Me — 
rd avoidance had displeased him. 

Ah, my dear, I comprehended afterwards 
when it was too late. 

= he a coldly. 

ou are emand this evening, Agnes. 
T have tried to speak to you in veln. "Th. 
Roberts is very attentive, I “observe, and 
you seem to welcome his attentions. 

“Ig it with the intention of annoying me 
Oe Zee = thus?” 

om the s would dest 
meke mad. — a hus heer 

Why the great gods should have had any 
grudge nst poor me I know not, but 
certainly I was mad, and in that madness 
destroyed my . 

I looked at him—the man whom I loved 
so dearly, coldly and with scorn, 

“I never thought about you in the matter 
atall,’’ Imaid. “Mr. Robertsis a sensible, 

ble inan, and honors me by his atten- 
tions. 
“To tell you the truth, I thonght u 
were too busy with your fiancee, Miss 
Deane, to take any notice of a poor gover- 
ness like myself.” 
He was very angry now,and his face flush- 
ed hotly. 
“My fiancee,’’ he repeated, coldly. “Who 
told you that?” 
I laughed, laughed quite merrily. 
, a I — known it for quite awhile,” 

said. *“ usuppose me orant of 
what everybody knows? Her tao her eyes 
tell the story, too, for she looks at you. with 
all her heart in them, until it is really amus- 


and 


ing.’’ 

Then I laughed again, to keep from cry- 
ing out with rage at the remembrance of 
that look. 

“Yes, she will be a most devoted and 
adoring bride. Were you afraid to confess 
it to me, because of our little flirtation? 
Pshaw ! did you think ine 80 silly as to sup- 
pose there was anything serious in that?”’ 

He arose and stood before ne—no —— 
flushed and angry, pale rather, and with a 
look of contempt in his dark eyes, before 
which my mad and passionate pride and 
temper quailed. 

I sat down, witha strange sudden chill 
creeping over all my fire—frightened and 
sick at heart. 

“So you were only flirting, were you?” 
he said, in low, scornful tones. “I did very 
well until Mr. Roberts appeared, who will 
make a far better :natch. 

“TI thank you for being candid at last,and 
showing ine that the woman whom I loved 
was not the true, sweet, loving soul I 
thought her. 

“As for myself, allow me to disclaim the 
conteinptible part you would allot to me. I 


sincere when I told you that I loved you,as 
I am now, when I tell you that that love has 





at Mrs. Sinclair's splendid house, and 

took my place at the piano there, as | 
proud a woman—aye, and as handsome a 
woman—as any present that night, if I was 
only “a poor governess !”’ 

Thad heard some seornful voice utter | 
those words as I passed, and iny heart was | 
fall of wounded pride and pain, full almost 
to bursting. 

It wasn't the hurt pride—though that was 
hard w bear—that I cared for most; it was 
the thought that the love of my life was 
wasted and lost, that was the pang that was 
killing me. 

O° course, being only a governess, it was 
my duty to play and sing, and amuse my 
sinployer’s guests, even though my heart 
was breaking. 

It was weil that I was so 
or I might have been foun 
duty that night. 

To sit still, and hear them talking of him 
—ly beloved—and discuss his approaching 
marriage with another woinan,a rich heiress 
—ah, it needed a proud heart and a strong 
will, to bear that and make no sign. 

I never had played better in iny life, and 
the songs I sang were as gay and merry as 
if iny heart had never known acare. 

There was a great mirror just before me 
that reflected all the room, and in it I could 
sé hiin, the false traitor who had dared to 
trifle with me! wooing the richer woinan, 
who was to be his bride, a soft, pretty, gen- 
tle little creature, who looked at him with 
such adoring eyes as very nearly wrung 
from ine a groan of anguish and despair. 

n I knew, when I saw. that glance, that I 

«l heard the truth—this fair, wealthy girl 
Was to be his wife; he had only amused 
himself with the poor governess. 

I was the handsomer by far. 

fhe mirror told me that. 

a. flowers, when crushed, give forth their 
; ‘eelest perfumes, so I, being tortured at 
ps te alinost beyond endurance, had richer 
; or, brighter eyes, more vivid beauty than 
iad ever n mine in the happy time when 
he had told me he adored me. ' 
ag did I care for that? 
oO. 


. | hated the beauty. that was so useless 
rr SO Vain,that it could not charin and hold 
2€ ON Man whom I loved. 
Better a thousand times to have been in- 


] SWEPT down the long drawing-room 


roud I thought 
wanting in my 


significent and plain; then, b I might 
have loved him vainly still, at least _~ 
would have mocked me. 


But such was my pride that IT would | 


have died rather than let him seo thut I | morrow morning.” 








given place to scorn. 
“The man who would trifle 
man’s affections is a scoundrel. 


with a wo- 
Laugh at 


| ine for having loved you in earnest if you 


choose. 

**Your opinion is a matter of indifference 
to me henceforth, and I would rather be a 
fool than a knave.’’ 

And with that, without 
think, to speak, to recall my mad false 
words, he turned and left me; and I, 
knowing that I had lost him, tell down de- 
spairing like one dead. 

I might have undone the mischief still if 
I could have conquered iny wicked pride. 

I was in the wrong—why did I not go to 
him and say 80? 

But no, now that I was assured that he 
had loved me, I waited for him to come to 
ine. 

“If he loves meas1 love him he will 
come,” I thought, forgetting that I had de- 
nied to him that I loved him. 

Three months went by and he never 
caine. 

Then I ntosee with clearer eyes. 

Why should heseek the false coquette (as 
he thought ine) who had boldly declared to 
him that her love had been mere pretence ? 

No, it was too much to hope or look for. 

I would go w hitn ; it had come to this, at 
last, that I confessed to inyself I could not 
live without him—I would go to him. 

I went. 

Well, pride had deserved a bitter punish- 
ment. 

I sent up to him a little humble note— 

“Let me see you for a few moments, I 
implore you.” 

e came instantly. 

He was agitated and pale, and there was 
anair of disorder about him. 

lie excused himself for that. 


giving me time to 


“You know, of course, that Iam on the | 


“J start for the | : 
: " | complain that they are sick, but preserve a 


| sort of exasperatin ! 
I cannot | 24 disagreeable as downright grumbling. 


eve of a journey," he said. 
Continent in the morning.” 
Then I burst out +r 
“No, no, you must not go 
bear it! Oh, Fred, I love you. I have loved 
none but you! Forgive me.” 


And all my love, 
until at 


flood that would not be checked ; 


last I lay sobbing on his breast, and he | 


kissked ine once with a deep and bitter 
groan, and put ine from him. 
“Tuo late!” hesaid. “Oh, Agn better 
never to have told me this than to tell it to 
me now. 


have not flirted with you—I was perfectly’ 





I my jealousy, all my | 
remorse and anguish, came in a sudden | 


| than Liddy is.” 





Five years later. 

feory, and my heart lived through thie 
m . m 
lived without bg 

I knew that be called another woman 
wife—I knew that another woman's arms 
enfolded him, and yet I lived. 

Did I suffer ? 

Well, my hair tas grey at twenty-five, 
and I grew worn and old. Ab, Heaven 
—— mf fing gh 

n the fifi year of their marriage Alice 
died, leaving a little daughter. 

Those who best knew him teld me he 
mourned his wife's loss, and was anxious to 
go abroad—perhaps to forget. 

A strange impulse came upon ine—I 
wrote to him. I said— 

“If you need a home—a tender friend 
for your little girl, oh! leave her with 
me.’ 

I had no thought, Heaven knows, of re- 
viving the ine, with my sad dim eyes, 
and my hair fast turning grey. 

But when he came to me and — 
the child, and I saw his eyes grow cv) 
he marked the change in me—ah! then I 
thanked Heaven that through and an- 

ish of soul I still had lived, if but to serve 

is child. 

You can guess the end, perba hap- 
pier one than often comes to such mistakes 
as inine. 

Two years I cherished little Alice as my 
own, and then he returned and gave her to 
me for my very own iudeed, for he become 
my husband. 

ae 


DANGEROUS SOCIETY. 
[ee an PARKER wrote a sermon 








once upon the “Dangerous Classes of 
Socie im 
gerous classes are atill very 


These 
frequently mentioned. But it is not gen- 
erally aimitted that the naeae a 


class of well-to-do people, well-housed, well- 
fed, whose car are of the softest, whose 
pictures are of the loveliest, whose bric-a- 
brac is of the daintiest, who even have de- 
lightful readings and delicious music, and 
soon. Why do I say this class of people is 
dangerous? Because the mist of their own 
teeming happiness is apt to hide froin them 
the vision of a great social world beyond the 
confines of their luxurious Sybaris. Such 
yple are having, as the children say, ‘‘a 
readful good time.”’ It isa good time ; and 
it is dreadful because it is so horribly con- 
tented with itself, so miserably oblivious to 
the fact that we are inembersone of another, 
that we are born not only into the family, 
but into society, into the state, into the 
church, and have no right to isolate or 
eee ourselves from any of the larger 
spheres of thought and action. It is indeed 
‘a mean forin of domesticity,’’ an ‘‘unlovely 
temple of comfort."” We naturally expect 
young people, in the ardor of their first en- 
gagements or in the first months of their 
marriage, to imagine that they are quite 
sufficient for each ether, that they could yet 
along quite happily if the remainder of the 
huiman population should be blotted out. 
We do not expect much in the way of social 
interest or activity from these ridiculously 
happy souls. Their mutual absorption 
quite agreeable to our sense of what is right 
and good. But the persistence of this mu- 
tual absorption into the successive years of 
married lite, extended only to include the 
children who, “like buds upon the a 
spire,” one after another open their pearly 
sweetness to the light and air, this is a con- 
summation which, so far froin being ‘‘de- 
voutly to be wished,’ is omy | to 
be deplored. This would be true if all the 
consequences of such “a inean form of do- 
mesticity’’ were trammelled up within the 
home enclosure. It is not alone that the 
great outside world demands true loyalty 
and service from every nan or woman who 
rtakes, however unconsciously, of its un- 
ailiing bounty. It is also that the home so 
cultasnaiond, 80 isvlated, inevitably tends 
to be suimnething less true, less noble, and 
even less happy, than it might otherwise 
pe. Where there is certainly no lack of 
happiness you will sometimes notice that 
the piness has in itucertain vegetable or 
bovine quality. No matter how soft the 
carpets, nor how rare the pictures, nor how 
choice the bric-a-brac, something is want- 
ing. What is the one thing neediul? 
That the great social world should stream 
through such a home, that husband 
and wife should cease awhile trom coddling 
each other and establish new claims each on 
the other's adiniration, be ges A and affec- 
tion by acknowledging their social obligr- 
tion and attempting to discharge them. The 
home that covets self-containment covets 
spiritual asphyxia and death. 
i 
A Harry Man.—There are people who 
are forever telling about what they have 
done, in such a way that they hope to iin- 
ress upon you the idea that they have 
fone more than their share of the work 
even though you may be well aware that 
you have dune three times as unuch as they 
ever thought of duing. There are others 
who never speak of what they do, never 





resignation that is full 


happy nan between these two extremes is 
about right. Always mention to your friends 
whatever is interesting about your work and 

ourself, and it you are sick say so, but do 
like the old utleman who was asked, 
‘How is your wife to-day?” and replied: 
“Liddy 1s sick, but I am a great deal sicker 

Syivia A. Moss. 
__—-——— 

Tue LUNGS ABE STRAINED AND RACKED 


Tamto marry Alice Deane to Pby an obstinate Cough, which taken in ti:ne, 
r. 


Jayne's Expectorant would speedily 
cure. 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Hastduniza Woop.—Wood piled in a 





tank and covered with quicklimne, which is 
gradually slacked with water, is said to ac 


ulre hardness and after. 
ines ae acted upon it ictecta Unde. 
Tuz Euscraic Lieur.—The 


introduction 
of the electric light in the Grand Opera 


House, Paria, ye te been ex- 
pected, greatly acoustical 
perties of the building. Of course the’ in- 
candescent system can produce no disturb- 
ance of the atinosphere and no heated gases. 
Kesrino Furs.—A tincture of Calabar 
bean has been found exceeding|y efficacious 
in preserving en and other nata- 


ral history wens the destruction 
caused by m It can also be ued with 
advantage in keeping furs and other articles 


of dress from moths. A very small quan- 
tity in sufficient. 

Tae Teevoéue.—A French officer has 
eS an perenne which he calls a 
to e ie,’ 
signals consist of the lotta of the alphabet 
and figures silvered on a dead black ground, 
and these are illuminated at night by lamps 
with strong reflectors. A powerful telesco 
is the inattrnment. For 
to a distance of two and « half 
whole apparatus need not weigh more than 
five pounds. 

Tax CuremicaL Luyna.—The Se 
Engineer does nct take much stock, so to 
sha rightly so. ‘This lung is' ple ofeoas 
and ri; Bo. ung isa © 
stretched on a fraine and saturated with cer- 
tain solutions for the removal of carbonic 
acid froin the atinosphere of a room,tun- 
nel, hospital ward, church, etc. Why not, 
to begin with, make the places in which hu- 
man beings have to live in, for a longer 
or shorter tline, bie of rapidly renewing 
the air they contain? The problem is nota 
very difficult one toa mechanician endowed 
with the average amount of common sense. 

GLAZED PHotoorRarus.—The beautiful 
gloss on photographs called enamelling is 
— ye the Scientific American, an 
ollows: After the prints bave been toned, 
washed and trimme 1 in the usual way they 
are iinmersed in a warm filtered ueous 
solution of gelatin of about the consistence 
of collodion, to which is after added a sinall 
quantity of sugar candy. When the 
has become well liupregnated with the 
liquid the pieces are removed and pane 
sinooth face downward, upon a plate of 
glass previously coated with a four per cent. 
normal collodion, and air-dried. In placing 
the print care must be taken to quickly 
press ouatall air bubbles. Atterward a sheet 
ot stout white paper, cut somewhat larger 
than the prints, is ceinented to the back of 
each photograph to protect the pictures in 
the event of their spontaneously leaving the 
glass on drying. ‘he plates are allowed to 
remain over night in a dry locality, when 
the portraits nay be separted from the glass 
by making{an incision of the film all around 


the paper. 


Farm and Garden. 








Bees INJERING GRAPES—TWo bills have 
been introduced in the California legislature 
to forbid the keepiag of bees because of the 
damage they are said to do the ripening 
grapes. 

Tue Wax PLANT.—Washing the leaves 
of the wax plant eccasionally is the very 
best treatment for it, When washing, 
brushing with a soft brush about the axils of 
the leaves will tend to keep the plant free 
from mealy bugs, one of the worst enemies. 
When the plant commences its growth sup- 
ply it once a week with weak manure 
water. 

HorsesHors.—A ocorrespendent of the 
Bluckamith and Wheelwright says: ‘The 
best remedy that 1 have ever found for 
horses clicking or striking their hind shoes 
against the forward ones is to put on high 
twe-calks and low heels on the bind shoes. 
Ifiny brother smiths are incredulous con- 
cerning this remedy, I advise thein w try it 
and be convinced.’ 

Evectric FeNcres.—A novelty in the 
utilization of wire fences consists in in- 
sulating one of the continuous wires and 
connecting its ends with the ——— 
poles of an electric battery. Animals com- 
ing in contact with the wire will receive a 
shock from the electric current which will 
effectually debar thei, it is said, from at- 
tempting to break duwn or override fences 
of this description. 

W eceps.—The rapidity with which weeds 
multiply is marvellous, A single plant of 
pursiane will, when ‘ grown, tuature 
nearly a million seeds; the roadside miul- 
lein, 600,000; the ox-oye daisy, 13,500; the 
Canada thistle, about 10,000; the May weed, 
30,000, and the burdock, 26,000. In view of 
these facts, we should let no noxious weed 
escape. ‘This should be the war cry, especi- 
aliy during the months of July and August. 
“Plow them up, dig them up, or cut them 
up, or cut them down.’’ Not one should 
mature its seeds. 


. Crurrpine Horses—There has been much 


talk, pro and oun, upon the subject of clip- 
ping horses; that is, the shearing of the hair 
close to the skin by means of an linplerment 
made for the purpose The fariner has no 
business with horses that have been cl! pped. 
They must be blanketed in the stable, and 
doubly blanketed out of doors when stand- 
ing. o man owning horses should ever 
allow them to be cli except that class 
who use thein for light work, and who can, 
afford to take the best of care 
of them in and out of the stable. Coach 
horses or any horses.left standing in the 
eold should never be clipped. 
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EE 
TAKEN FOR GRANTED. 

Some people take it for granted that a 
thing must be, because they never heard it 
disputed. They have always been told that 
Friday is an unlucky day, or that it is un- 
safe to sit down with thirteen at the table, 
or that we should be careful to look at the 
new moon over the right shoulder, or that 
it is well to have a horseshoe nailed over 
the doorway, or some other foolish thing, 
and, without reasoning upon the matter at 
all, they presume that it must be so, and 
conduct themselves accordingly. 

Any statement which happens to accord 
with a man's prejudices, or to further -his 
own personal interests, or to agree with the 
general policy of the party to which be be- 
longs, is likely to be taken for granted, as 
something which needs no proof. 

Others, in the same blind way, take it for 
granted that a thing cannot be because they 
never saw it done. There ere no people so 
opinionated as those who make their own 
experience ihe measure of their belief. The 





. Asiatic king who ecoyted the idea that water 


ever became svulid, so that men could walk 











eo 





upon it; the good old lady who rebuked her 
son when he told her that fishes sometimes 
flew out of the sea upon the deck of the ship 


on which he sailed, are very familiar illus- | of knee breeches and teach the 


trations of this style of character. 

For a hundred years after the death of 
Copernicus, it was regaréed asa very strong 
objection to his theory of the earth's rota- 
tion on ite axis, that, if it was so, a stone 
dropped from the summit of a high tower 
ought not to fall at the foot of it, but ata 
considerable distance to the west, just asa 
stone dropped from the masthead of a ship 
under full sail, does not fallat the foot of 
the,mast, but towards the stern; this latter 
statement being taken for granted all the 
while, until somebody took it into his head 
to verify the fact by experiment, and proved 
that the stone fell straight down to the bot- 
tom of the mast. 

Many facts that are very familiar to us 
our ancestors would have taken for granted 
to be impossible in the nature of things. 
When railroads were first projected, the 
idea of traveling at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour was ridiculed. 

When lighting-gas was first introduced, 
very many people protested against it as 
sure to induce mischief and ruin. 

Fifty years ago no one would have had a 
patient hearing if he had ventured to pre- 
dict that, before the year 1882, instantane- 
ous communication would be had all over 
the globe—thoughts traveling like lightning 
along the bottom of the ocean, the beds of 
rivers, across the valleys and plains, and 
over the tops of the highest mountains; that 
eight or ten days’ travel] would take us 
across the ocean, that our streets would be 
lighted with electricity, thus turning night 
into day; that teeth would be drawn and 
limbs amputated without giving the slight- 
est sensation of pain; not to speak of a mul- 
titude of other marvels, with which we have 
suddenly become familiar. 

Society would not exist if we did not 
take some things for granted, and it is 
better to believe too much than not to be- 
lieve at all. 


SANCTUM CHAT. 








AN inquiry into the nature of the coffee 
sold In and about London has produced sig- 
nificant results. Of thirty-seven samples of 
ground coffee only two were found to be 
pure. Some of the rest were described on 
the labels as mixtures of one kind and an- 
other, but the great majority were more or 
lese flagrant frauds. 


At the Alexandria Palace, in London, 
there is a novel exhibition of articles which 
can be obtained in the streets and shops of 
London for one penny, including an immense 
variety of cheap jack articles, some cheap 
at a penny, some dear—from the tablet war- 
ranted to remove all stains to the columas 
of the daily conservative paper. . 

Iowa lawyezs have become so prolix in 
their arguments that the matter is consid- 
ered a public calamity,and one of the judges 
recently said: ‘The State of Iowa is pay- 
ing annually a quarter of a million dollars 
for unnecessary gab—for these long speeches 
that do no one any good, that wear out the 
court, tire out the jury, and hurt rather than 
help the clients for whom they are made. 
It isan outrage, and ought to be stopped.’’ 

Horace Manx said: ‘‘If temperance pre- 
vail,education can prevail; if temperance 
faii, education must fail.’’ So that, in the 
opinion of that apostle of schools, education 
depends on temperance rather than temper- 
ance on education. The same thought was 
uttered by Lord Brougham, when he told 
the British House of Peers that it was no 
use to attempt to improve the morals of the 
people by giving them education, if the 
beer shops continued to sow the seeds of 
immorality broadcast over the land. 

Miss Kate Fisvp, who a few weeksago 
dashed into print in defense of the knee- 
breeches of our fathers, says she has re- 
ceived numerous letters of thanks, many of 
them coming from the West. If any man 


| 
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where they accumulate dust in dry wes- 
ther, and moisture during the showers. If 
some one will go West with an assortment 
natives to 
wear them, he may make money, but any 
sunflowers, lilies and long-haired poems 
that he may take along will prove the dead. 
est of dead stock. 


Tue sites of Western cities are in some 
cases determined by men who have special 
facilities for locating a population, though 
plans of that kind have frequently miscar- 
ried. It has been decided by capitalists con- 
nected with the Northern Pacific Railroad 
that a city called Billings shall grow up in 
Dakotah. They took a tract of prairie 
land, appropriated $100,000 for public build- 
ings, and secured car shops, stock yards, 
and other interests eneugh tosecure 10,000 
inhabitants within two years. 

Ir the National Health Society, or any 
other society interested in social reform, 
says a London journal, could attain but 
two objects—the relaxation of stays and the 
rational shaping of boots, they would have 
done enough. Those two principal—we 
might almost say vital—points gained, fancy 
may well be left, as indeed it will always 
insist on being left, to fashion its own flights. 
Free and healthy action of the limbs and 
organs is absolutely needful. For the orna- 
mental portion of attire the whims of wo- 
men may be left to themselves, especially 
as they will have their own way anyhow. 

A San Francisco artist having shown 
photographers how to take pictures of a 
horse at full gallop, a French savant has 
extended the process to the flight of birds. 
He has succeeded in analyzing the flight of 
a bird by the method employed in observ- 
ing the relative movement of two stars— 
that is, by a photographic revolver. This 
was in the form of a fowling-piece aimed at 
the bird, and twelve pictures were taken 
successively in 1-700 of a second each. The 
plates were gelatino-bromicde of silver, which 
could, if necessary, take an impression in 
1-1500 of a second. 


A SPECIALLY undesirable class of immi- 
grants has recently settled in British South 
Africa. An insect called the Australian bug 
was introduced some four years ago, to- 
gether witha plant which had been pro- 
cured for the botanical gardens at Cape 
Town. The progeny of the first arrivals 
has multiplied exceedingiy, and so much 
mischief has been done by it that a very 
general alarm has been felt for some time. 
The Australian bug attacks trees. Some 
handsome oak trees in the grounds of the 
Government House, at Cape Town, said to 
be one hundred years old, were reduced to 
such a state that they had to be cut down. 
It is particularly hostile to truit trees, and 
on a single estate destroyed six hundred 
orange trees, thereby causing enormous loss 
to the owner. As yet no means of stopping 
the spread of this formidable pest have been 
devised; but, as it has been noticed that it 
does not attack the Australian gum trees 
planted in the Cape Colony, it has been 
suggested that by a judicious intermixture 
of these with the fruit and other trees liable 
to its ravages, the latter may be stopped. 

It is hard enough to endure on one’sown 
account for the manifold troubles that beset 
4 millionaire, but it is harder to suffer on ac- 
cout of another, as itappears Miss Mackay 
is now suffering in Paris. The Count Monte 
Christo, when he first drove out of the 
courtyard in the Champs Elysees, and be- 
fore he had squandered any of his wealth 
would, it is thought, be poor beside Mr. 
Mackay, the California millionaire. It is no 
wonder, then, that his daughter has so 
many suitors. Indeed they come in bat- 
talion—all sorts and conditions of men; the 
latest report was that Prince Philippe de 
Bourbon was the favored one. The Princé 


| is not an undesirable man for a Prince, 


and the family of Bourbon is illustrious 
enough even foran American millionaire. 
But Mrs. Mackay would not hear of such a 
thing. We are told she is daily nearly pes- 


assumes from this that the West is growing | tered to death by corres i 

: pondents with mat- 
methetic, it is a sure sign that his own | rimonial views, and has to give audience to 
American tours have not extended west of business men ready to make an eligible 


the Alleghenies. To the average Western 
man knee-breeches would be a positive 
blessing, for at present he has no special use 


for the lowerend of his trouser legs except | titled suitors, 
to crowd them into the top of his boots, bachelors of all grades. 


ei. 3 
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match for the young lady. Still, she could 
not think of having a Prince for @ son-in- 
law. She has a supreme contempt for 
and fur fortune - hunting 





“Were « king to 


~ 
propose for my child he should not have 
her,”’ the lady is reported to have once 
to Queen Isabella. Meanwhile, dunn Oe 
love chase, interested or disin: = 
hear nothing of the young lady’s Pred 
the situation. Perhaps she has her “ 
as well as her mother. In any case, she 
be convinced by this time that wealth he 
its drawbacks as well as its advantages. 


THE Celestial Empire gives, in » recent 
number, an account of Chinese burial ip 
former times. A man of means 
his coffin when he reached the 
He then had it painted three path 
year with a species of varnfsh, mized win 
pulverized porcelain—a composition which 
resembled a silicate paint or enamel. The 
process by which this varnish was made hay 
now been lost to the Chinese. Each 
of this paint was of some thickness, and 
when dried had @ metallic firmness resem. 
bling enamel. Frequent coats of thig, if 
the owner lived long, caused the coffin to 
assume the appearance of a 
with a foot or more in thickness of this hard, 
stone-like shell. After death the veins and 
cavities of the stomach were filled with 
quicksilver for the purpose of p 
the body. A piece of jade was then placed 
in each nostril and ear, and in one hand, 
while a piece of bar silver was placed in tht 
other hand. The body thus prepared was 
put on a layer of mercury within the coffin; 
the latter was sealed, and the whole then 
committed to its last resting place. When 
some of these sarcophagi were opened after 
the lapse of centuries, the bodies were 
found in a wonderful state of preservation; 
but they immediately crumbled to dust on 
exposure to the air. 

One's pleasure, after all, is much affected 
by the quality of one’s neighbors, even 
though one may not be on speaking terms 
with them. A pleasant, bright face at s 
window is surely better than a discontented, 
cross one; and a house that has the air of 
being inhabited is preferable to closed shut- 
ters and unsocial blinds, excluding every 
ray of sunlight and sympathy. We like to 
see the glancing, cheerful lights through the 
windows on a cold night; or watch them as 
evening deepens gradually creeping from 
the parlor to the upper stories of the houses 
near us. We like to watch the little chil- 
dren goin and out the door, to play or to 
school. We like tosee a white-robed baby 
dancing up and down at the window in its 
mother’s arms—all of which go to make s 
pleasant neighborhood to those who live for 
comfort instead of show. Sad,indeed,some 
morning on waking is it to see the blinds 
down, the shutters closed, and know that 
Death's angel, while it spared our threshold, 
has crossed that of our cheerful neighbor. 
Sad to miss the white-robed baby from the 
window, and see the little coffin at nfgh*fall 
borne into the house. Sad to see innocent 
little faces pressed at evening against the 
window-pane, watching for ‘dear paps” 
who has gone to his long home. 


Taz New York Tribune published re 
cently a paragraph about a scandalous ye 
position addressed to ‘‘Any slave-dealer 
in Constantinople by two young men of 8 
Mississippi town, who expressed a desire to 
purchase for traveling companions upon § 
tour in Europe two young and pretty fe- 
male slaves. The letter containing this pr- 
position was sent to New York by the gem 
tleman in Constantinople into whose 
it fell, together with a scathing denunciation 
of the insulting and disgraceful 
which it contained. The same journal of * 
later date says: ‘The names of the tw? 
young men who sent the letter were oF 
cealed in the hope that secret shame 
be more useful to them than public ad 
grace. From one of them we have re 
ceived a letter containing 4 
wholesome avowal of his remorse, nn 
explanation that the letter was written ; 
he was intoxicated, and was merely 4 
drunken man’s joke which a had 
thought of pursuing further. 
‘[have suffered a thousand deaths since! 
have seen your article. * * * It ee 
thing so disgracetul that I can orgs * 
under it.’ The Tribune has 20 aa 
crowd a repentant siuner to the —* 
cheertully agress not to publish it in the 
spondent’s name. His companion re 
disgraceful epistolary episode bas Be 
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Think of me !—When ?— 
Just at the gentle twilight hour, 
When the dews are falling on tree and flower, 
When birds to their quiet nests have gone, 
And the sammer night comes softly on : 
Think of me then. . 


Think of me |—When ?— 
As thou art roving through pleasant glades, 
Or lingering mid the deep forest's shades, ‘. 
Gazing on flower and Geld and tree, 
Let thy thoughts turn for awhile to me : 
Think of me then, 


Think of me |!—When ?— 
Assome sweet strain we have loved to hear, 
Comes witha pathos deep to thine ear, 
Or a soft note over thy senses flung, 
Brings back the time when that lay was sung ; 
Think of me then, 


Think of me |—When ?— 
At the early hours of Sabbath morn, 
When no rude sounds on the breeze are borne, 
When all is balmy and sweet and still : 


And the mists are rising from stream and hill > 


Think of me then. 


Think of me !—When !— 
At that lone hour, when, ou bended knee, 
Thou art Dreathing a prayer to the Deity, 
That all whom thou lovest He may defend, 
0, ask some boon for thy distant friend ; 
Think of me then, 
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In Love And War 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 








T IS preposterous, madam !"’ exclaimed 
Mr. Donnerblits, ee his spectacles 
high up on his bald forehead, and glar- 


lug at his better-half (?) with the naked | 


eyeinamanner which caused that meek 
little woman to shrink like a timid bird be- 
lore a sparrow hawk— “it is preposterous ; 
simply pre-posterous, and I wonder you 
can think of such a thing. 

“The inan is penniless—absolutely pen- 
niless—and lives from hand to mouth by 
his begyarly trade of portrait painting. Do 
you wish your daughter to marry a beggar, 
Mrs. Donnerblits? Answer me that, ina- 
dam ?”’ 

“But he is young, Augustus, with talent 
and energy to inake his es in the world, 
and they love each other. des, he has 
expectations. His rich uncle——” 

“Bah! expectations, indeed—don’t tell 
me, A man that depends upon arich uncle, 
or any other relative, is simply a fool, Mrs. 
Donnerblits. 

‘Had I married you on the strength of 
my expectations, we might have starved in 
a yarret, instead of living in a home of our 
own, surrounded with comforts, and—hem 
—I may say, luxuries. 

“But I exercised my judgment, madam. 
I put love and sentiment on one side, and 
ade myself a position, remembering the 
o!d proverb, ‘that a bird’ in the hand is 
worth two in the bush ;’ and now——” 

And Mr. Donnerblits concluded with a 
general wave of his band round the cozily- 
furnished apartment, the result of his per- 
severing energy and devotion to business. 

“If the young inan is possessed of talent 
and energy,” he resumed, ‘‘let him make 
use of it, and provide a comfortable house 
before he marries; and if he loves Hetty 
But, pshaw! what isthe use of talk- 
ing such rubbish ? 

“Understand ine distinctly, Mra, Donner- 
blits, I will have no secret meetings, and 20 
love-making under the present circum- 
stances. And do not let me hear ws 
of broken bearts or blighted affection. 
have no patience with such tomfoolery!” 

And Mtr. Donnerblits flonrish the 
morning papers and brought his glasses in- 
to position with the air of aman who has 
disinissed a disagreeable subject. 

Augustus Donnerblits, Esq., architect and 
surveyor, inight have been called the archi- 
tect of his own fortune, but for the ugly 
fact of his wife having brought him a com- 
fortable dowry, a circumstance which enter- 
ed largely into Mr. Donnerblits’ caicala- 
tions when he speculated in the matrimon- 
ial lottery, and constituted, in fact, the 
“birdin hand” of which honorable mention 
has been made in the ancient proverb 
aloresaid. 

Mrs. Donnerblits was 1 ae aware of the 
fact, but systematically ignored it in her 
lord's presence; and, with praiseworthy 
forbearance, allowed Mr. Donnerblits to ex- 
patiate on his own indomitable energy, per- 
severance, and business habits, until the 
poor little lady actually believed in hiin, 
and began to look upon hiin as a self-made 
Inman—a second Dick Whittington, in fact, 
who was on'y prevented from assuming the 
robe of office in his native town of Blunder- 
mere by the envious detraction of more for- 
tunate coinpetitors, 

Presently, his daughter Hetty entered 
the room, trilling asong, and looking the 
reverse of broken-h ° 

The eral as of that young lady, 
with her merry, laughing eyes and rosy 
cheeks, wus suggestive of anything but 
blighted affection. 

“Hetty,” said Mr. Donnerblits, continu- 
ing to look over the coluinns of the paper 
while he talked, “‘vour mother and I have 
been speaking about this young man. 
Walter Foster; and, as [ have told her, 
there is only one conclusion to arrive at in 
the circuinstances—you must not think of 
him any more.” 

“Not think of him, papa!” exclai:med 





Hetty, opening her eyes very wide. “I ain 
afraid that wil bo ten ble.”’ 
“Well, weil, “said Mr. Donner- 


irritably, “you must give up the idea 
cuulisibeah, of aokiue, Mad there 


must be no intercourse betwee % 
en to your mother or m in” as 
ns - well, papa,” answered Hetty, de- 

“And, Hetty,” continued Mr. Donner- 
blits, softened by his daughter's subtnissive 
demeanor, ‘you may begin those draw- 
ing lessons, if you can find a suitable mas- 
ter. Drawing is a useful accomplishment,” 
observed the architect, genuly rubbing his 
nose with the edge of the paper, “and I see 
no reason why your fancy should not be in- 
dulged in that respect. But mind, Hetty, 
no love-imaking.”” And Mr. Donnerbiits 
returned ty the perusal of his paper. 

“Thank you, papa,” said Hetty. “Then I 
may advertise for a master?’’ 

**To come here three times a week—yes."’ 
4 Mother and daughter exchanged look 
unobserved by Mr. Donnerblits, who hac 
plunged into the details of a wife-kicking 
cane, 

A Tew days afterwards, Mr. Donnerblits 
was seated in his private sanctyin, immers- 
ed in certain abstruse calculations regarding 
the contemplated alteration in the Town 
Hall, when his daughter Hetty burst into 
the apartment, nearly upsetting a theodo- 
lite, and wholly upsetting her father’s cal- 
culations, 

_ “Papa,” she exclaimed, excitedly, “will 
you come and interview my drawing imas- 
ter? His references are unexceptionable, 
and he has brought a whole portfolio of 
beautitul drawin Hie is such a funny 
man, papa, and talks broken English.” 

Papa Donnerblits rose, and meekly fol- 
lowed his impetuous litt ¢ daughter, taking 
off his s les and rubbing them the 
while, and still thinking of the Town Hall. 

Being ushered into his daughter's future 
preceptor's presence, he fixed his glasses on 
the bridge of his nose, and looked long and 
fixedly at that individual. 

He beheld a tall and rather distinguished 
looking man, with a profusion of long curls 
falling down over his shoulders, and so 
much hair upon his face that scarcely any- 
thing could ve seen of his features except 
the eyes or nose—a fashion, as someone has 
reinarked, su ing the idea of'a badger 
peeping out of a hole. 

“Your servant, saar,”’ said Herr Lang- 
bein, executing an elaborate bow, acoom- 
panied with a flourish of the left foot. 

“I have seen your advertiser in de paper, 
and Tapply. Iam professor of de art of 
drawing in my country. I teach all de dif- 
fering what you call branches, de design, de 
paint, de vater-color, and all. I will show 
you mnein portfolio—mein drawings—ya.”’ 

“Do not trouble yourself, Mr. What’s- 
your-naine, I beg.”’ 

“But I will show you, saar. De trouble 
is nichts—it is noting.” 

And Herr fom eo opened his portfolio, 
and displayed several very creditable speci- 
mens of artistic talent. 

During the foregoing colloquy Hetty ap- 

ed to be shaking with suppressed 
aughter, and bent over the drawings in 
order to conceal ber emotion. The profes- 
sor’s eyes also twinkled in a suspicious 
inanner—perhaps froin syinpathy. 

“Bless iny soul, this is our Town eHall !"’ 
exclaimed Mr. Donnerblits, taking up a 

ncil sketch, and surveying it with keen 
nterest. 

“Yes, saar,’’ assented Herr ~angbein, 
with another bow. “Ven I coime here de 
gentlemans tell me dey vill alter de Hall 
soon, and I take sketch of de old Hall. I 
admire it mooch—ya.”’ 

“IT should like to have this,’ observed 
Mr. Donnerblits, handling the sketch fond- 
ly—‘“that is, if you are willing to sell it.” 

“It is not for sell, saar; but I vill make 
you von present of itif you vill sccept— 
ya!” 

“Thanks, 
really.”’ 

‘*Langbein, sgaar.’’ 

“Thanks, Mr. Langbein. And I should 
like to have asketch of the building after 
the alterations are nade. Perhaps you will 
oblige me?” 

“I vill do zw, saar, vit degreatest of pleas- 
ure,” responded Herr Langbein, with an- 
other bow and another flourish of the leit 
foot. “Den I sall have de honor to teach 
your daughter, the yong lady of talent— 

a?” 





Mr.—I forget your  naine, 


: Mr. Donnerblits looked at his daughter. 
The professor also looked at her with a corm- 
ical expression of inquiry, which appeared 
to be too much for that young lady's grav- 
ity, for she iminediately exploded, and 
laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks. 

“Hetty, I aim ashamed of youl” exclaiim- 
ed her father, severely. “When will you 
learn to behave like a civilized being? 

“Mr. Langbein, you may consider the 
matter settled. You will come here three 
times a week, and instruct this madcap tn 
the art of drawing. Keepa strict eye upon 
her, and see that she perforins her tasks."’ 
And having delivered this parting Injune- 
tion, Mr. Donnerblits returned to his study, 
and resumed his calculations. 

“Tam so glad,"* observed Mrs. Donner- 
blits, when she was ‘nformed of the ar- 
rangement; “I am ret on Hetty’s ac- 
count, for the poor child might bave pined 
and fretted if you had not consented to it.” 

“Why snoula you be glad, inadam ?” in- 
quired’ Mrs. Donnerblits, who invariably 
snubbed his wife when the opportanity of- 
fered ; “and why should the poor “child, 4S 
you ca!l her, pine and fret? You talk like 
a fool, Mrs. Donnerblits! 
more sense than to pine after a begyarly ar- 
tist, wh has nothing but his wits w live 


upon.” 











sai do not mean that exactiv, Augustus.”’ 
‘Puen what do you mean? Per you 


| will be kind enough to explain yourself, ina- | y 


'dam’” returned Mr. muerblits, with 
| freezing politeness. 
“Dear ine, how sharp you do take one up, 


Augustus. I merely thought the 





| 





| 


I hope Hetty has | daughter laying your heads toget 
e 


| acy going on; but I shat my eyes—in blind 


} 
| 


' 


d | 


| contiidence, 


— 


would be better for having comething to | from the house, oblivious of the tempting 


occupy her mind.” 

“then why did you not say so at first?’ 
snapped Mr. Donnerblita. 

After this little domestic skirmish, the 
subject of the drawing master, meres by 
inutual consent, was never alluded to in the 
presence of Mr. Donnerblits, but formed 
the topic of frequent conferences between 
mother and daughter, accompanied with 
inuch giggling on the of the latter, and 
inuch sage ad vice on part of the former. 

There was evidently some mystery on 
the way, for which Mr. Donnerblits—hon- 
est inan—had neither eyes nor.eara, being 
too inuch engrossed business, specula- 
tions to pay any heed the plotting and 
— of the female conspirators, 

Once, indeed, when, in search of a miss- 
ing plan, he had burst y into the 
apartinent devoted to the urawing lessons, 
— = ro, wees haads had been in 

ose proximity, flew . like the opposite 
poles of two a eaving a dim iim- 
pression on the mind of Papa Donnerblits 
that the age had been making love to 
his daughter, and had only that moment 
removed his arm from her waist. 

He stared vacantly at the pair for a few 
seconds; but being a man of a’ practical 
turn of mind, and seeing nothing further 
to justify his sus he disin the 
idea as too absurd to be entertained. 

“Papa,” said Hetty, about a month after 
the advent of the drgewing master, “Mr. 
Langbein has been called: away suddenly 
on pressing business—the death of a rela- 
tive, I believe—and has left me to enjoy a 
week's holiday. The lessons inay be re- 
sumed on his return ?"’ 

“Oh, indeed!’ observed papa, with his 
mouth full of buttered toast; “then he did 
not consider it necessary to acquaint me 
with the circuinstance ?”’ 

He could not help that, papa. You were 
not at hone when he called. He had just 
received a telégram, and was hurrying off 
to catch the train."’ 

“Well, child, I hope you will make good 
use of your time. ‘4 the way, Hetty,” re- 
sumed Mr. Donnerblits, after a pause, “I 
wonder what has become of your old flame, 
Walter Foster? Now I think of it, I have 
not seen him fora whole month. Perhaps 
he has left the town.” 

“Very likely, papa,”’ answered Hetty, in- 
nocently. 

“Let us hope he has found a suitable field 
for the display of his talent and energy,” 
continued Mr. Donnerblits, with a sarcastic 

lance at his help-meet, “You receive no 
etters from him, child, and I hope you do 
not see him now ?”’ 

“No, papa,"’ replied Hetty, gazing intert- 
ly at the coffee-pot. 

“So much the better,’’ rejoined her par- 
ent. ‘You are too young lo launch upon a 
sea of troubles, and wreck your happiness 
for the sake of a romantic fancy. Plenty of 
time tor that.”" 

And having uttered these sage remarks, 
Mr. Donnerblits waved his hand, and took 
yee gd as a signal that the subject was 
disinissed, i 

A few days afterwards Mr: Donnerviits, 
who had been absent all the morning on 
business, caine home to dinner, and found 
his wife waiting for him alone, with a trou- 
bled countenance. 

“Where is Hetty?” he inquired, as ne 
took his seat at the table and flourished the 
carving knife. : 

Mrs. Donnerblits gasped spasinodically, 
and handed hima letter addressed to hiin- 
self. 

Mr. Donnerblits tore it open and eagerly 
devoured its contents. As he read, his 
countenance changed and became flery and 
wrathful, his scanty locks seemed to bristle 
with indignation, and when he had finished 
the oe of it he dashed letter and carv- 
ing knife on the table, and executed a sape- 
cies Of war-dance round the apartment, 

reatly to the disinay of his meek little 
hel ineet. 

His feelings being somewhat relieved by 
this primitive performnance, he took up the 
jetter and r it again. 

It ran thus: 

“DKAR PAPA: I an going to be married. 
Do not fly in a passion and scold mamma, 
for she is not to blame. It will all come 
right, and I hope you will forgive me. I am 
very happy. My dear cld professor is very 
kind’—Mr. Donnerblits ground his teeth— 
‘and sends his love to you and mamuina’’— 
an unpariiamentary expression froin Mr. 
Donnerblits—“and hopes you will not be 
very angry with him forrunning away with 
your loving daughter. Iinrry. 

“P. S.—He bids me say that we will pay 
you a visit together, and beg your forgive- 
ness before we go abroad on our wedding 
trip."’ 

Here Mr. Donnerblits glared around 
wrathfully, as if in search of a victiin; avd 
his eye happening to rest on his lon z-salfer- 
ing partner, whose existence he had alimeust 
forgotten, and who was eyeing him appre- 
hensively—mach as a timid bird might 
have watched the movetnents of a fierce 
grimalkin—he gaveasnort of defiance, and 
threw down the pegate, in the shape of 
he obnoxious epistle. 

“There, madam! that is ycur handiwork, 
no doubt, and a nice kettle of tish you have 
made of it! Don't tell me, Mrs. Donner- | 
blits ’ as his wife began to utter a feeble 
protest. “Have I not seen you and yoyr 
her, and | 
plotting to underinine my authority? I 
ve known there was some conspir- | 





| 


inight 


madain, I shut iny eyes, I say— 
never believing for a moment that you— 
ou, Mrs. Donnerblits—would incite my 
own danghter to rebel rw me! But 
will make you all pay for it,’ he shouted, 
“drawing master and all!” 


| of an uncle, 


| nerblits, 





And Mr. Donnerblits rushed frantically 


the caper sauce, anct other del icucies, 
hich Mrs. Donnerblits, anticipating the 
coming storm, had reckoned upon a means 
of allaying her lord's indignation, 

Arrived at the station, in « state of steam- 
ing exciewent which at once. drew 
the attention of the railway officials, and 
attracted a little crowd of idlers, Mr. Don- 
nerblits began to make Inquiries for the 
inimsing couple, and had the m of 
—_ , ing that : ing —— 
with k curls, accompan * y 
Closely veiled, had taken tickets for Brigh- 
ton by the last train, which had already 
been gone two hours; and he was also in- 
forined that the next train would not start 
for another hour. 

Mr. Donnerblits cursed the train, the rail- 
way officials, and the company generally. 
The station master mildly suggested that 
Mr. Donnerblits should find a more fitting 
place to vent his im tions. Mr. Don- 
nerblita inquired if he (the station master) 
had ever experienced the feelings of a be 
reaved father, whose only daughter had re 
belled against his authority ? 

The station inaster replied that it was no 
basiness of lis, and that Mr. Donnerblite 
had better not create " disturbance, other 
wise he would give him im charge. 

Whereupon Mr. Donnerblits subsided, 
and marched in a huff to the other end of 
the platform, where he strode to and fro in 
majostic silence, disregarding the sneers of 
the bystanders, and the ~~ yr> meet 
tures of the little boys, who, with the pre 
cocity of Arab children, had already gues 
ed the truth, and “twigged" the heavy fi» 
ther in search of he runaway daughter. 

“My eye! don't he look riled 1" whisper- 
ed one. 

“And wont there be a jolly row when he 
ketches ’em!'’ sugested another. 

And as the train steamed into thestation, 
and Mr. Donnerblits bolted into a third. 
class carriage, he wus tullowed by a general 
shout of derision froin the whole tre ac 
companied with cries of ‘(io it, old ‘un! 
“Neck or nothing!" ‘4iive it ‘em hot!" 
with other expressions of a like irreverent 
nature, which rendered Mr. Donnerblits fu. 
rious, 

His face was not good to see an he peered 
through the window at his tormentora, and 
boded ill for the runaway couple when be 
had had the fortune, or misfortune, to 
“ketch ‘emt’ 

“Brighton !"' shouted the guard; and Mr. 
Donnerblits swung the door open, and 
leapt on to the platiorm, without waiting 
for the train to stop. 

He staggered, and nearly fell; but after 
swinging bis arms wildly about for a few 
seconds, and performing « stampede on the 
tones, inanaged to recover his balance, 
and throwing his ticket at the nearest offi- 
cial, rushed off, paying no attention to the 
strong language elles forth by his irregu- 
lar proceedings. 

Guessing that the runaways would stop at 
the nearest hotel, he bent his steps tifither, 
and on making the usual inquiries, was ut 
once ushered into a private apartment, 
where he beheld his daughter Hetty stand- 
ing in a coquettish attitude, her face radiant 
with joy; while a gentleman with long 
curls knelt at her feet, clasping both her 
banda, and looking up into ber countenance 
with an expression of adoring love. 

Hetty uttered an exclamuation—the gentle- 
man sprang to his feet. Mr. Donnerbli: 
with a muttered curse, darted forward an 
made a grab at the long curls, intending to 
inflict suinmary chastiseurent om the pur- 
loiner of his daughter 

The curle came away in his grasp, re- 
vealing a shapely head, adorned with short, 
frizzly brown hair. 

Mr. Donnerblits was completely taken 
aback, and came to a full stop, his hand still 
outstretched, grasping the tmes of curl 
while his dau Titer (heartless girl!) utter 
peal atter peal of laughter, 

The quondaim professor of design, mean- 
while, laying violent hands on his own 
beard, gave it a vicious tug, and brought it 
clean away, with whiskers and imperial at- 
tached, disclosing to view the features of 
Walter Foster. 

@r. Donnerblits collapsed, and dropped 
heavily on a chair. 

“What does all this mean ?"' he gasped. 

“My dear sir,” rejoined Walter, “it ie 
merely a repetition of the old story. I have 
long loved your Rangenee Hetty’ —taking 
her hand—*“and she, I ain happy to say, re- 
turns my affection. . 

“Hearing fron her that you refused to 


| eonsent to our union until I had secured an 


independence, I cheerfully acquiesced in 
your decision, feeling that it would be @ 


| selfish thing on my part to drag her down 
| tomy level, and ask her to share my pov- 


erty. 

“But having been suddenly raised to a po- 
sition of comparative affluence by tie death 
no longer hesitated, and took 
this method of clinching the matter, Gretna 
Green tashion, trusting wo win your lorgive- 


' ness afterwards.”’ 


“But why do #0?” inquired Mr. Donner- 
blits, ‘Had I known of your altered cir- 
cumstances, my consent would not have 
been withheld. 

“And did you steal into my house in the 
character of a drawing taster?” 

“J stole into your house, a» you terin it, 
because I could not exist without seeing 
Hetty at least every other day. And a to 
the Gretna Green business,’ continued Wal- 
ter siniling, “‘you must recollect, Mr. Don- 

that my acquaintance with your- 
self was but slight, and, for aught | could 
tell, you might have objected to me person- 
ally; at all eveuts, I ne a not torun the 
risk of another refusal." 

“Well,” observed Mr. Donnerblits, put- 
ting on bis spectacies, and bea:ning bland! 
at the runaways, “asthe first step to 
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a better enteral ne, let us have dinner | 


@s soon as possible, an lass of whisky 
panch to wind up with; and I think, as the 


With the last words, the stranger went 
back to the house, whistling. . 
The ostler peered after him through the 


matter is now settled to the satisfaction of dusk while he inade his comments. 


all concerned, we had better 


home to- | 


“You haye gota cheek, master, whoever 


gether and celebrate the wedd ng in a pro- | you may be; andan impudent cheek it is. 


per mapner.”’ 


Going and comparing of the two hosses like 


“Spoken like a sensible old dada!" ex- | that!—this three hundred dollar beautiful 


clained Hetty, giving him a good sounding 
“But deceived me, Hetty,”’ said Mr. 
lita, trying to look severe, and fail- 


ing ally in the attempt; “and your mo- 
ther aided and abetted you in the 
” 


“] plead guilty, papa; but, you know, all 
stratagems are fair in love and war.” 


n Unlucky Raid. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











sanits were rife, and solitary travelers | 


|: the good old days, when highway as 


never journeyed without pistols in their 
pockets, and tremor at Rhoir hearts; when 
strane featain the shape of starlight rol- 
beries were boasted of, and a “Knight of 
the Road” aspired to he called a gentleman, 
the following incident occurred. 

One afternoon in early autuinn, close upon 
sunset, a couple of well-dressed men, driv- 
ing a light gig, in which was a poor jaded- 
looking horse, stopped at a wavside posting- 
inn, not a hundred miles from Hath, and 

vested accommodations for the night. 
They were fashionably attired, and spoRe in 
condescending tones to the landlord and 
servanta, using a few words now and again 


of town slang, as young bucks of the first | 


water were proud to do in that day. 
Giving the horse and gig over to the eare 
of the ostler, they adjourned to the public 


room, and called for some light rotrenh- | 


ments in the shape of drink, ordering a sup- 
per to be served later. The landlord hiimn- 
self brought in the brandy and water. 

“What's this story abouta bighway rob- 
bery near here last night, landlord? " ques- 
tioned one. “We heard of iton the road, 
coming along. Is it true?” 

* Quite true, sir. Ah, gentlemen! it is a 
dreadtul thing—thoug! clever, I inust say. 
My Lady Cantifere wi'h her two daughters 
was driving hoine across the heath an bour 
or twoafter inidnight, having been to a ball 
when their carrianze was stopped by four 
mounted horseinen with cocked pistols. 
The old lady screamed and fainted; the 
young ones screamed and kieked; and the 
gentiomen, those audacious robbers, pro- 
seeded politely to rifle the ladies of every 
Drnuinent they wore." 

“Sooundrels!"’ interjected one of the 

oats, 

“More thin that vour worships. What 
should those bold blades do but invite the 
damwels to tread a mensure with them! Tt 
was a fine night, as you may perhaps re- 
member, sires; the tmoonbeamm shining 
bright on the bare heath. Outol the coach 
they handed them, and footed it in a 
minuet ; dancin, its said, to perioution, as 
though they were used to load out the 
King’s own daughters every night of their 
lives, The young ladies’ sereanis ended in 
laughter; the Baroness woke up from her 
faint and abused tiem all, robbers and 
daughters together. Oh, they are bold, 
thoge gentlemen of the highway!” 

The two gentiemon, listening to this, had 
gone into bursts of laughter. 

“Bat what of tho meon-servants?—what 
were they doing? splattered one, 

“Only two were in attendance, sirs, it 
seoins; my lady's footman in th» dickey, 
and the postillion on the horses; and whilo 
two of the robbers were thus doing their 
dancing, the other two stood guard over the 
men, each with his pistol cocked and his 
hand on the trigger, rouwly to fire at the 
least movement.” 

“And the upshot?” 

“The young ladios were bowed into their 
ooach in, all with stately ceremony, and 
the robbers, after wishing them a very 
courteous good-night, rode oft ata canter, 
with every jewel they had possessed, small 
or large, costly or sunple, and my lady's 

irse into the bargain. They may well 

ast that they lead morry lives, those men! 
Fine commotion the news has caused round 
about us to-day, a8 you tay imagine, gentle- 
men. Everybody's tel4ing about it.” 

The landlord, being called tor elsewhere, 
retired. 

The travelers sipped at their glasses, 
laughing away, and conversing with one 
anc ber in an undertone. 

Dusk caine on, and the elder and taller of 
the two addressed lis friend in a dilforent 
tone. : 

“About time t see after the horse, isn't 
it, Jim? [t's dark enough.” 

“7 was jost going to,” answered Jim. And 
@raining bis glass, he went away to the sta- 
ble- . 

Looking about him, with the air of a con- 
nolsseur, after watching his horse eat up his 
oats, he made himse!f acquainted with the 
arranzeinents Of the stables. 

Some five or six splendid horses were in 
them. 

In the box next to his own stood a splendid 
aniinal, evidently valuable. 

“A better steed nor yourn, sir!" oried the 


ostier fromm behind, in a quict voice; andthe | 


tleman gave a start, not thinking any- 
Bod was near. 


#Ah: mine has seen good services, and he | 


has | een worked very hard lately,” answer- 
ed the s..anger, -haiworedly, 

“A very fine animal this, as you observe. 
And yet,’ stepping back to look critically 
at it, “were my horse in condition :t 

not be much = ey Sl They 
are not altogether anlike; about sane 
neight, and very much the same in color— 
brows.” 


, 


decep- | 





| animal, and that there wretched old hack o’ 
| theirn! What next? I wonder who they 
| be, when they be at home?" 

4 And, with that, he locked the stable 
| oor, 

“Well? "’ cried the elder traveler when 

the other one returned. “Any chance?" 

“Never Ifd a better chance in all our 
lives,’’ was the answer. 


the grandest animals pee ever saw —same 
color, same size, or about it; worth a little 
fortune. Anda set of silver-mounted har- 
ness hanging up by hii.” 

“Silver-mounted ? "’ 

“Think so. Looks like it. We have got 
a rich chance, I tell you, Wade." 

Supper was announced in due time, and 
the two hungry men did justice to it. 





Afterwards they sat over the fire, with | 


| 
| pipes and grog, and retired to their room 
| about eleven o'ciock. 
The room, a doutble-bedded one, was not 

exactly on the ground floor, but it was not 
| much higher. 

A fow stops leading off froin the staircase 

conducted to it. 

The travelers bad*® chosen it in preference 
to one at first assigned them on the second 
floor: one of them observing that be liked 
to sleep near tie ground in case a tire broke 
outin tue night, of which he had # peculiar 
j dreu l. 

The first thing they did on entering the 


; 


' chamiber was t» double-loeck the door and 


put the candle out; the second was wo softly 
open the window, to streteh their necks 
out of it as tar as they conveniently could, 
and to wish the moonlight was “hanged.” 

“Nothing of a drop, that,’ observed 
Wade, tacusuring with his eye the space to 
the ground. 

“A child might jump it. 
window, Jim, and Jet's havea pipe. Hang 
that moon again! I thought you were 
wrong in foretelling it would be a dark 
night." 

Shutting the window as softly as he had 
opened it, Jinn and his friend, each taking a 
short, well-worn pipe from his pocket, sat 
down tosinoke. 

Froin avother pocket came forth a flask of 
soine kind of liquor. 

Thus they made themselves comfortable, 
and sectmed to forget all about bed, 

Atany rate neither of thein attempted to 
Bo blo it. 

They sat on, and s:noked, and drank at 
the flask occasionally, and whispered to- 
gether in hushed tones. 

At last the clock struck two. 

One ot them rose, drew aside the window 
curtain and looked out. 

A suppressed shout of exultation broke 
from hiin. 

“Wade, Wade! the night has changed. 
It's raining, and the moon is gone. I knew 
rain Was coining.”’ 

“Man alive, don't make that row,” re- 
torted the other, “We don't want the house 
woke up."’ 

Putting away their pipes and flasks, they 
opened the window with eratty gentieness, 
and dropped down on the ground outside it 
one alter the other. 

The night was very dark, no light, or 
gliminer of it, was to be seen anvwhere, 

Making their way round cautiously to the 
coach-house and stables, Jim produced a 
master key which undid the locks. 

The stable door he undid was the one that 
had the valuable horse in it; and he was 
surprised to find what an easy Idk it 
was. 

Then, while the other man Kept watch, he 
hastily and noiselessly attached the horse to 
their Own pig, using the harness he had 
admired so greatly. 

The rain was dashing down smartly, 


Shut down the 





which tendered to deaden other sounds, 

Wien all was ready they cautiously led 
the horse and gig out of the yard, and toa 
distance beyond it, gol in, drove away ut a 
spanking puce. 

So tar they were well-satisfied with their 
nizht’s work, and congratulated themselves 
on tie valuable prize they had captured in 
tie horse and harness, 





whip pretty oiten, and Jim, who was driv- 
ing, did not fail to adininister it. 

“Lazy begyar! be hus stutfed himself out 
with oorn,’’ cried he. 

“You shall fast all this day, my gentle- 


) man,and that will bring you in working 


order. 


Whata pelt itis!” looking up at 
the pouring rain. 

“Should = say 
shower.”’ 

“ What wiil the = bring us in, Jim?” 

‘“*“A hundred, clear, I reckon. And an 
old hack thrown in to couiplote the bar- 
gain.’ 

Outhe heath now, they began laughing 
over the past night's adventure there, as re- 
lated to them by the landlord, 

Tuey had no fearof the highwaymen 
the:nselves, not they; such gentry do not 

| prey upon one another. . 

“Hang it, Jim! can't you drive faster?" 
griet Wade, 

Jim made no answer. 

He was te to feel somewhat puz- 
zled ; for, unless be was greatly ini en, 
the beauutul borse betrayed unmistakable 
signs of giving in. 

‘heir owa wretched animal could do as 

well as this. 

Presently it stopped; stopped dead from 
exhaustion. 


this was the 





““W hat the devil's the matter with him? ”’ 
| demanded Wade. 





“In the next box to ours stands one of | 


it's true the horse appeared to require the | 


clearing | 


“Re shot ifI know. He seems dead beat. 

| It’s so dark one can see nothing. W iss that 

moon would come out! — the rain has 
~j,”’ 

“Well, this isa pretty go!"’ exclaimed 
the other, as the horse, in spite of whip and 
word, relused to nove. 

“Brought up, before one’s half beyond 
the sana of danger, with a stolen horse ! 

You must have been mistaken in the worth 
of the animal, Jim; never knew you tus- 
take one before.”’ , ; 

“It beats ine hollow,” returned Jim, his 
crestfallen tone betraying some alarm. ‘As 
to being mistaken in him, I know I never 
was; there, Something extraordinary must 
ail the horse.”" 

Hie jumped out of the gig and began fvel- 
ing the animal with his hands. At the saine 
Inginent the @oy noon burst out from be 
hind the clouds and shone down in all her 
| splendor. 
| Jim felt the horse, mtgred at it, and stared 
| api. : : 
| The other one in the gig was also gazing 
| 
| 


euriously. . 
Simultaneously ashout of dismay, follow- 


ed by an iimprecation, burst frou both of 
| the mien. 

They Imad stolen their own horse. 

Some wiutual reerimination ensued. 
Wade accusing Jim of having made a inix 
tuke and opened the wreng stable; Jim 
vowing by all that’s blue that he had open- 
ed the rignt one. 

“Anyway, we've got the harness,"’ plead- 
ed Jim. 

The remark caused Wade to turn his eyes 
on it; its silver points were littering in the 
moonlight. A closer glance, and then 
another angry shout broke from him. 

“Look here, you fool—here’s a crest.”’ 

“Hey—what? ” cried Jim, turning round. 

Sure enough; the silver-mounted harness 
bore a family crest with its Latin imotto, and 
could no doubt be identified anywhere, 
Certainly this night's anticipated spoils was 
not lucky in any way. 

- * * * « ° 

Next morning the landlord of the inn was 
intensely surprised at the disappearance of 
the travelers, and at the spiriting away of 
some harriess that belonged to the yvoung 
Viscount Dare. He stood in the stable-yard 
talking with his ostler. 

“But for me his lordship’s hoss would ha’ 
gone too,” cried the ostler stolidly. 

“When I see one o' they two gents a pok- 
ing and peering about here last night under 
cover o’ the dusk, and see him gazing at the 
fine animal with hungry eyes, and next 
watched him a tingering the stable-lock, it 
struck me what he might be after—the 
wanting to have a try at changing theirown 
sorry hack for this one. So the last thing 
at night, before turning in, I changed the 
hosses ; putting theirn in the best stable, 
and t’other here, and made him safe with 
my bar and padlock which can't be picked. 
And they’ve just been and gone away with 
their own.” ‘ 

“Why didn’t you change the harness as 
well?” 

“Well, T never thought 0’ the harness.”’ 

But in the course of the day a riessenger 
brought the harness back—and did not wait 
to ask for that of the travelers. 

So the landlord, by the bargain, got a set 
of plain harness, which really was not bad, 
and he let the unlucky thieves alone. 

—_—— so ee” 


The Old Notary. 


BY N.Y. J. 








an old notary. Ile possessed the confi- 
dence of the richest and most respecta- 
bie families. 

This notary, whose name it is not import- 
ant to mention, bad a numerous family and 
anaimple fortune. At eighty years of age 
he had retired from business, leaving his 
practice in the hand of his eldest son. One 
day, when an officious friend asked him if 
he had made his will, the old notary re- 
lied, with a singular smile, that he would 
lave tine enough to make it after his 
death. 

The friend looked at the old man, fearing 
that he had suddenly taken leave of his 
senses, 

The notary smiled again. 

“T understand P may! thought,” said he, 
“but I take my four meals a day; I walk 
without a stick, I read without spectacles, 
and I have more wit than the greater part of 
those who pass for having a good deal, in 
this age when there is so little to be found. 
Ihave already told you so; I shall make 
iny will when I am dead.” 

His friend said nothing further on the 
subject, but recounted his conversation to 
| the natary’s son, who did not seein to be at 
all surprised at it. 

“T ain aware of it,’ said he; “it isa point 
on which one cannot argue with him; my 
dear fatuer thinks he has a secret by which 
he can bring himself again to life. “It is an 
illusion which has always astonished me in 
# man of such rare intelligence.” 

This answer very much astounded the 
friend; and, curious to know what the se- 
cret could be, he asked the notary’s son if 
he a what it was? . 

“Perfectly well,” replied he ; “it is i 
within the reach of the poorest one, ree 
marvellous noes 18 sold at the corner of 
every street in Paris. My father learned it 
from a stranger, to whom he had rendered 
an important service; an Italian Count, a 
descendant, perhaps, of Cagliostro, and 
w it seems to me, I can still see, with 
his tal re, his grey hair, his nob!e bear- 
ing, his black ~ which shone with a sur- 
prising fire, and his decorations. His only 
payinent was the revealing of this ° 


[oss lived in Paris, a fow years ago, 
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and father felt quite conte 

quitance.” q nted with this 
he friend tnsisted no longer 

tary continued to live like <a 

thought himsalf stronger tuan the ¢ jut " 

Some time after this the old man ex, 
nee one of —_ inexplicable sensu: ~ 
which, to certain powerful orzaniziti 
a presi sof death. eeninntionsare 

He ca 1is servant, an old Br 
had waited on hiin forty veara wih oe 
patience of a beaver,.and the fidelity of 
dog. ° 

é‘Jean,” said he, laving his 
shoulder of his aneient corvinas, “Tent 
well whatT am going to say to thee and 
— to me to do what lam going to ask of 
thee.”’ 

“Tl swear it!’’ said the Breton. 

“It I shoul die suddenly, make me take 
an ice a8 soon us‘it shall be evident that ] 
aurdead.”’ 

The Breton, accustomed to passive obedi. 
ence, promised to do so without inaking 
any observation. 

‘rom that day, every evenin daring a 
whole month, the notary repeated his com. 
and to the old servant. 

One morning the notary was stricken with 
apoplexy. 

The physician declared that every remed 
was useless, and that it would be imponal 
ble to recall him to life, even for five 
minutes, 

Tne rattling in the old man’s throat was 
perfectly frightful. 

His bloody eyes stared upon the Breton 
with terrific fixity. 

Fora moment he raised himself on his 
elbow, reached his hand toward the servant, 
and said to him, in @ voice that seemed like 
the lust ery of the death-agony— > 

“Remember!” and be feil back on the 
pillow a lifeless mass. 

He was dead. 

It was known that the notary had many 
arrangements to inake; he had frequently 
stated his intention of leaving lezacies to a 
grandson whose mother was dead, and to 
several of the servants, 

In this patriarchal family, in which re 
spect fur the paternal authority was pre. 
served entire, the old notary's death excited 
in the mind of his eldest son a pious regret 
that he was unable to obey wishes, wh 
though he had partly divined thein, a 
not clearly counprehend. 

A profound silence reigned in the cham- 
ber ot death, that terrible silence which is 
only interrupted by sobs, 

Jean, kneeling in a corner, was praying 
with that fervent ardor which the Breton 
a // drink in with their mother's 
unilk. 

When he had done praying, he arose. 

‘*Monsieur,”’ said he to the son, “this is 
the moment.” 

The son looked at the servant as one who 
dows not comprehend. 

‘Yes, nonsieur,’’ continued Jean, “it is 
perhaps a sacrilege, but I have sworn—I 
must obey.’’ 

The son suddenly remembered the belief 
which the old notary had entertained since 
the visit of the Italian Count. 

“Thou art a brave and worthy servitor,” 
said he to Jean; *‘but dost thou believe that 
what my poor father has demanded of thee 
can possibly be of any use!"’ 

“T believe in God,” replied tho Breton; 
“if my action is criminal, I have prayed 
that the ftult may rest with me only. I will 
do what I promised.” 

“Go, then,’ said the son. 

Jean went out, and soon returned, bring- 
ing an ice upon atray. He approached the 
notary’s bed, and raised the sheet which a 
pious hand had thrown over his face. 

The features were already stain with 
that character of serene grandeur and 
majesty which death imprints on the fore- 
head of men, these elder sons of God. 

Jean laid his hand upon the notary’s 
breast ; it was already cold as warble; the 
heart beat no longer. 

Stiffness had entered into the limbs when 
the vital warmth departed. 

The old servant opened the lips of the 
dead, and slipped a spoonful of ice between 
his teeth. 

Jean himselt was as pale as the corpse of 
his master. 

He continued his work, which borrowed, 
from the end which he proposed to himself, 
a character of mystery, solemnity, and ex- 
pectation. 

Suddenly a shudder passed through the 
frame of the notary ; he opened his eyes, 
and sat up. 

“My father!’ cried the son, springing - 
ward the bed with open arins. 

“Myson, I ain dead,”’ said the notary, 
raising his cold and livid hand; “troub 
not this hour. Bring a notary; go—Wy 
second life will last but one hour.” 

The voice of the dead man had an accent 
so clear and so firm, his glance was so full 
of tire, his gesture so authoritative, that the 
son obe ed, 

A cold sweat stood upon his brow. 

“Joan,’’ resumed the cor of the notary, 


thanks. Get ready quickly a table, peo% 


and ink; setachair. Good.” 
The son entered, followed by a notary, 
who had been intimately acquainted with 
© patriarch of the company. 

“Make haste, my dear sir,” exclaimed 
the dead inan, “I count the moments. 4 
The notary took a seat, dipped his pen ; 
ink, and commenced the preamble usual Jo 
acts of this kind. his 

‘ When he had finished he raised 
ead. 
a good,” said the corpse; “now 
write.”’ 
And with a voice clear and sonorous »& 
the sound of a light hammer stri on 


a plate of steel, he dictated his last 
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peither Jean nor his son could bear their 


a ean be had finished, he took Jean and 
bis gon by the haod, sighed deeply, aad 
fell back heavily upon his bed. 

ie seals Bal Saeed 

his eye 
ee of a torch, which had been blown 
out. Two days afterwards the old notary 


was interred. Pave i 
HUMOROUS RETORTS. “™ 


RETORT may be either civil or uneivil 
courteous or uncourteous, witty or 
severe. 

We must not always infer, because a man 
takes to the arinyas a profession, or for 
pastiine, or even under any other circum- 
stancesadopts a military uniform, that a 
plucky and courageous disposition has 

rompted him tothe act; or we imizht never 
ve heard of the following: “Many days 
* to your Honor, and may Heaven bless you 
for you onc3 saved iny lite,” said a tattered 
menidicant loa Captain under whom he had 
served. “Indeed,” roplied the gallant-look- 
ing officer, with a smilie; ‘I have no particu- 
Jar recollection of the heroic circumstancs., 
Miybe you mistake me for & doctor?’ 
“No,” answered the beggar; “I served 
under you at the fainous battle of Corunn 
ia 1909; and wien [saw you run away, 
thought it was hig. time for me to quit the 
soone of action too, or otherwise I should 
certainly have been killed.” 

Ani however pitriotic or brave we ma 
imizine ourssives t> be, it is perhaps not al- 
ways advisable to boast) of the same, or a cut- 
ting retort may await as,Slini.ar to that once 
received bya French Officer, who,in a 
boinbasticil insnner reproached a Swiss, 
with whom he ww quarrelling, with his 
country’s oust. n of fighting on either side 
for n ney; “waile we French:nen,” said 
he, “tight for honor.’’ “Sir,” replied the 
Swiss, *{ have urdoubt we all fight for 
what we need most.’ 

It is also as well to assure ourselves that 
we ara on tia rig it sids ere we veuture to 
accus) any one wrongfully. 

Inthe “good oll tiines,"’ some soldiers 
robbed a night-watchinan of his coat, boots, 
and money. Tue next day he ropaired to 
the Captain of the rezi.nent to complain of 
his misfortune. Tue Captuinat once asked 
bin wiether he had onat the time 
the sams things he wasthen wearing. 
“Yes, sir, the very suuo,’’ replied the pvor 
man. 

“Thon, in that case, my gool fellow,” ree 
joined the Captain, “I can positively assure 
you that the piltry rascals do not noon to 
wy distinzguisned company, otherwise they 
would have left you neither wuistovat, trou- 
sera, nor siirt.”’ 

A native of the Emerald Isle is credited 
with the well-known remark, “that he never 
opened his mouth but he put his foot in it.” 
The subjoined example may beacause in 
point. 

An Irish member of Parliament, boasting 
of his attacainont tothe jury system, ina 
rooin full of company, of whom Curran, 
the distinguished barrister and celebratad 
orator, was one, said: ‘With trial by “7 
I have lived, and by tho blessing of God, 
with trial by jury I will die! “Why 
then,” said Curran, in inock amazement, 
“you've entirely made up your mind to be 
hanzed, Dick !”’ 

A witty nobleman once asked a clerical 
gentleman at the bottoin of tho table, why 
the goose, when there was one, was always 

laced nextto the person. ‘Really, m 
ord,” sail the clergyman, “your question 
soinewhat dificult to answer, and so re- 
markably oll, tiw I vow [ suall never see 
& goose again without being reminded of 
your lordsaij."’ » 

A shrewd “pawky” reply was given by 
ons of the hut blee folk to Lord Cockburn, 
who after a lonz stroll, was sitting on a hill- 
sile witha skepherd, and observing the 
sheep had sslected the coldest situation for 
lying down. “Mac,” said he, “I think, if I 
were a sheep, I should oertainly have pre- 
ferred the other side ot that hill.” The 
Suepherd answered: “Ay, my lord; butif 
ye had been a sheep, ye would have had 
Inair sense.”’ 





ooo 
DEMORALIZATION OF ANIMALS.—In Bel- 
= and other places men try tw make 
doss believe they are donkeys or ponies, by 
harnessing thein to carts, but tae atten) 
can never succeed. For a dog thus employ- 
ed will always bea very indifferent don- 
key, and nevera good dog. In Paris,again, 
the other day, aiman demoralized all bis 
bees by bringing their hives into the city 
and putting them down next asugar ware- 
house. The bees, hitherto as pure-minded 
and upright insects as one could have wish- 
ed to meetin a siuminer’s diy, developed at 
once an unnatural aversion to labor, and a 
hot less unnatural tendency to larcecy. 
Instead of win sing their industrious way to 





——WAR. . WAR—— 


WAR on THe wasn-soner, WAR on FILTHY FUMES OF STEAM. 
A GOD-SEND TO OVERWORKED HOUSEKEEPERS and SERVANT-GIRLS. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS HAS ATTENDED THE INTRODUCTION OF 


The Frank Siddalls Soap 


ir HAS MADE A DOMESTIO REVOLUTION If THOUSANDS OF HOMES. 
IT HAS BEEN DECLARED by EDITORS and HOUSEKEEPERS to be one of the MOST WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES of our Time, 


be Y da 
POS now has the pleasure of telling its readers about its being a Labor-saving Invention, destined 
Kui, w Oover-worked women and servant-girls. It is as to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor. 


The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes is better and easier than the old way, and it will answer both for the finest laces and gar- 
ments and the coarser clothing of the laboring-classes. 
of ordinary intelligence is all that is n 

used one time 


It is a cheap p to use; and a few minutes’ time on the part of a House- 
bo owe wash woman how to use it, and every Housekeeper should insist on 


kee 
its CTLY BY THE DI 











JUST THINK! NO STEAM TO SPOIL THE 
FURNITURE AND WALL-PAPER! 


DONT FORGET TO TRY THE FRANK 
SIDDALLS SOAP FOR THE TOILET, THE 
BATH, AND FOR SHAVING. It agrees with the 
skin of the most delicate infant, and infants washed in 
this way will not get prickly heat and cruptions and 

which other soap often causes. EVEN A PER- 
SON OF ORDINARY INTELLIGENCE WILL 
KNOW FOR CERTAIN that the long-continued use 
of a Soap that is excellent for washing children CAN- 
NOT POSSIBLY INJURE THE MOST DELI- 
CATE ARTICLE WASHED WITH IT, no matter 
how quickly it may remove dirt. 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP and THE 
FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING 
CLOTHES never fails when the Soap falls into the 
hands of « person of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor, 


HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF REFINEMENT. 
A person of Refinement will be glad to an easy, clean, 
way of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy, filthy way. 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF INTELLIGENCE. 
A person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in following di- 
rections which are so easy that a child could understand them. 


HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF HONOR. 
A person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to send 
for an article and then not follow the directions so strongly insisted on. 


HOW TO TELL A SENSIBLE PERSON. 
A sensible person will not get mad when new and improved 
ways are brought to their notice, but will feel thankful that their 
attention has been directed to better methods. 


sq And remember, this Advertisement would not be inserted in this Paper if there was any humbug about it. We 


HOW A LADY CaN GET THE SOAP TO TRY, 
where it is not Sold at the Stores. 


tst.—Send 10 Cents in M or Stam 

ad.—Say in her letter she saw the sdvertiooment ta the “POS T'? 

34.—Promise that the Soap shall be used THE FIRST WASH-DAY 
after she gets it; that it shall be used ON THE WHOLE WASH, 
and that ALL THE DIRECTIONS, even the most trifling, shall 
be followed. 
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Those who send for a Cake must NOT send for for their 
friends, Let each family who want the Soap send for t Ives, 


Now by return mail a full-size 1o-cent Cake of Soap will be sent, 








POSTAGE PREPAID. It will be put in a neat iron box, so as 
to make it carry safely, and 15 cents in postage-stamps have to be 
paton. This is done because it is believed to be a cheaper way 
to introduce it than to send salesmen out to sell to the Stores. 

Of course, only one Cake will be sent to each person, but after trying it 
the Stores will then send for it to accommodate you, if you want it. 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS IMPROVED WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 


EASY AND LADYLIKE; SENSIBLE PERSONS FOLLOW THESE RULES EXACTLY, OR DONT BUY THE SOAP. 


The Soap washes freely in Hard Water. Dont use Soda or Lye. Pont use Borax or Ammonia. Dont use any thing but 
THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. It answers for the Finest Laces, Calico, Lawns, Blankets, Flannels, etc., 
and also for soiled clothing of Butchers, Blacksmiths, Mill Hands and Farmers. 


A WASHBOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASi-WATER. 


wash-water in the tea-kettle; the wash-water shouid only be lukewarm, and consequently a tea-kettle will answer for 
Py hd Be sure to try the tea-ketlle the firet time, no matter how odd tt may scem. A wash-boiler standing unused several 
days at a time will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which injures some 
delicate ingredients that are in the Soap. Wash the white flannels with the other white pieces. 


The less water that the clothes are put to soak in the better will be the result with The Frank Siddalls Soap, 
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Make your Promises VERY PLAIN 
er the Soap will NOT be sext. 

















the distant clover tields, and there gather- | 


ing the innocent honey, they swarmed in 
disorderly inobs up>n the sugar casks next 
door, and crawled about with their ill-got- 
ven burdens upon the surrounding pave- 
“ent. The owner of the hives benefited 
iminensely by the proximity of the sac- 
charine deposits, but it was at the sacrifice of 
allinoral tone in the bees which he had 
teinpted ‘and which had fallen. I have 
oven in the streets seen a cat trained to sit 
on the showinan’s stall, while linnets and 
canaries topped on and off its head, ex- 
“ining its paws, looking into its mouth. 
an otherwise testing the discipline of the 
little beast of prey. And I con fess that, as 
often a3 I see the exhibition, I wish that, in 
assertion of the dignity of the great instincts 
re nature, the cat would forget its fear and 
'te off an inquisitive canary’s head. It is 
re good for cats that they should 
ittle birds, nor for Little birds that 





ta 





a aalaienemeiall 
FIRST.—Dip one of the articles 


issing any soiled ) , 
ing, aud. lay it in the Setsoen of the tub under the water, and so on until all the pieces have the Soap rub 


rolled up. Then go away for twenty minutes to one hour, and let the Soap do its work. 

NEXT.—After soaking the full time commence by rubbing the clothes lightly on the washboard, and all the dirt will drop 
out: turn the clothes inside out so as to get at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, or 
they will turn yellow; and DONT wash through TWO suds. If the wash-water gets entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and 
add a little clean water. All dirt can be readily got out in ONE suds. Any time the wash-water gets too cold to be comfortable, 
add enough water out of the tea-kettle to warm it. : . 

NEXT comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for the purpose of getting the dirty snds 
out, and is done as follows:— Wash each piece lightly on the washboard through the rinse-water, (without using any more Koap,) 
and see that all the dirty suds are got out. Any smart housekeeper will know just how to do thia. 

NEXT the blue-water, which can either be lukewarm or cold. Use mantgg Ky | blueing, for this Soap takes the place of 
blueing. Stir a piece of the Soap in the blue-water until it gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes through this ony ea Ae we 
wring them and hang tem out to dry without any more rinsing, and without scalding or boiling a single prece, no matter soiled any 

be. 


of the pieces may 






to be washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard and rub on the Soap 
Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for iron- 
on them and are 





e-water , and the less blueing the better. The clothes wher dry will not smell of the , but will 
Always make pnt ee iron tho cuter, and will dry as white and sweet indoors as out in the air, and the clothes ill look 


eet as new, an . : 
ae oftener they are washed this way. wash the colored pieces and colored flannels the same way as the other picces. 


; are to be starched exactly the same way as usual, except that a small piece of the Soap dissolved in the starch 
vow haf mene gpd 2 Aaya erty iron much easier. 


Address all Letters: OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 
| No. 718 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘ur Young Folks. | 


WILL’S CANARY. | 





BY E. K. 0. 





§& far as outward appearances went, Wil! 
did not look like a person capable of 
buying anything. 

is dirt elbows sguarely planted on the 

ledge of the big bird-fancior s window, his 
bare feet elevated on the bushy end of his 
broom, oblivious to a'l idea of prosecuting 
his profession, he was intently watching the 
antics of a pretty canary ina wooden cage 
in the far corner. 

Presently the rietor of itand ali the 
other wonders inside sauntered to ths door- 
way, and glanced up and down the street in 
quest of evening paper boy. 

Wili was a far-seving lad, and seized the 
opportunity to place hiinself on speaking 
terins with the great nan, 

“I'll bring him here for you, sir; he’s just 
round the corner."’ 

Wherever round the corner might mean, 
the news-boy was promptly unearthed anid 
brought tothe fore, and Wil! was rewarded 
with the penny change. 

He lingered a minute, after he received it, 
looking wistfully at the canary. 

“Is he very dear, sir?’’ he asked, pointing 
to him with his grimy thumb. 

The man glanced in the direction 
laughed. 

‘*Two dollars, with the cage,’’ he said, un- 
folding his paper and beginning to read. 

It might as well have been two hundred ; 
but Will lingered on. 

“T don’t suppose I shall ever have that,” 
he temarked; “but if T did, and he wasn't 
suld, would you let me buy him?” 

The shopkeeper looked down at the dirty, 

figure especially. 

Anybody imay buy bim that’s got the 


and 


money,” he said; “but | hope to find acus | 
| came a creeping doubt. 


tomer for him before you're ready.” 

And then he went back into his shop,aud 
Will took up his broom and went beak to 
his neglected crossing. 

Fortune knocks at every man’s door once 
they say; and in the course = of the next 
three months Will certainly considered that 
she had knocked at his very loudly in- 
deed. 

She had transformed him into a compara- 


tively rous bootblack, and he tuily 
anprectated hin rise in the social scule. 
Sweeping a crossing may be athorough|s 


useful ceonpetion, still it has the reputation 
of being only one remove from bexsins; 
and Will regarded his successor in that line 
with an air of compassionate superiority 


that the other must have found a little try- 
ing to put up with sometimes. 
fe naturally. The 


had come about quite 
master of a ragged fo on § which he ocea- 
sionally attended in the evenings, had ree- 
ommended him to a benevolent genticman, 
and after a week or twobhe had = been titted 
out with boots, better clothes, and a supply 
of brushes. 

He soon had a regular connection of pa- 
trons, too. 

There was one tall, thin man, with an ab- 
sent exprossion, who —— three times 
every week regularly—Mouday, Thursday, 
aud Saturday. 

His garments were faded and decidedly 
old-fashioned, and he invariably carried a 
amall black voluine, and studied it 
thoughtfully while the polishing process 
was going on. 

He was the last customer on those partic- 
ular days, and when he disappeared Will 
folded up his stock-in-trade and started for 
home,and he always contrived that the way 
thither should lead past the bird-fancier's 
window, for he was faithful still in his ad- 
miration forthe canary. 

The moneyed custoiner had not appeared 
as yet, and a bright hope was beginning to 
dawn in Will's mind ‘that some day he 
—— represent that privileged person him- 
wel 


He had a half-dollar safely hoarded up in 
a piece of newspaper, towards the price of 
the bird. 

It would be a work of time certainly; but 
he was willing to wait cheerfully if only no 
one else bought it in the interval. 

This nightit was still safe, and, better 
still, the assistant was standing at the door 
untwisting some tangled wire. 

He was not nearly such an awe-inspiring 

rsonage as his inaster, and Will entered 
nto conversation with him on the spot. 

“You've got the canary there yet,’ he be- 

n. 

The young man looked round carelessly. 
“You, and likely to be there; people want 
parrots and cockatoos mostly now, ill-tem- 
pered things that they are; one nearly took 
my tinger off this morning.” 

Will glanced sympathetically at the al- 
most invisible wound. 

“Let me bend tuat wire,”’ he offered ina 
tone of profound commiseration ; “you may 
Murt it worse.” 

The youth vouchsated to accept his axsist- 
ance, “You can come in and look at the 
birds fora minute, if you like,” he said, 


' 


_ were clear, and chirrup tothe bird till 


| the money in 


| him,” he argued; “men ought to be 


ae — “ a 
e. a » 
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raciously, whon the wire was conquered, | 


4 neatly rolled up; ‘only don't make a 
i." 

Will slipped in very quietly, and walked 
straigitt up t his favorites Cage. 

The preity creature ! it put its head on one 
side, and looked up at him with bright soft 
eyes, as if it knew hii for a friend. 

Wilt pat in bis finger and stroked the 
bird's feathers ton ierly; he would have 
unravelled wire by e hour for sucha 

ute at this. 
mn assistant stood by, looking on itist- 


“Sealy and quite unconesrned. 
ji’ 


's very tame,’’ he remarked ; “but it's 
not as pretty as soine of the others.” 





| 


i 





“Pretty !"’ ejaculated Will, “I think he's 

don't let anybody buy him if 

you can belp it. Is he as dear as he 
wast” . 


“Two do!lars,;"’ retarned the other, look- 
ing at a mysterious hieroglyphic on the 
cage; “but you might get aquarter taken off 
perags. You'd better go now.” 

So Will reluctantly quitted the place. 
Nevertheless, he had opened an acqnaint- 
ance with bis future possession; he and his 
bird were not str 
He stopped under the first laimp-post, and 
added a cent or two to his little store. 

But froin this half to adollar was a lon 
step; ittook a good many steps to reach 
that stage. 

Every night he always went round to look 
at bis bird, and by the sigh of reliet, when 
he caught sight of it, he realized how great 
had been his anxiety through the Canyger- 
ous daylight boura, when possible custom- 
ers were abroad, 

He would stand atthe door, if the coast 
he 
almost persuaded himsel! that there ww a 


now by any means. | 


« it.”’ 


“ anted— wan one to 


“Ah! and—" 

“And it made me feel mean and miser- 
able,” burst out Will, ‘so I told you.’ 

“And what would you have done with it 
if vou had not told ine.” 

“Bone? I sbould have had my bird by 


| now. . 


“You don't know anything about him, but 
he’s different from all the other birds. I'd 


| been saving up for hiin for mouths. 


“Wouldn't you like to see hius?”’ he add- 
ed, hastily, witha sudden inspiration that 


| the sight would acoount for his conduct bet- 


ter than any words; “it isn’t a minate’s 
walk.”’ ; 

And so it came to that five minutes 
later saw Will and the tall, thin gentleman 
earnestly gazing into the bird-fancier’s win- 
dow. 

“Don't you think we should see it better 
froin the Piside?” he suggested presently, 
passing in through the door. : 

Will followed, mute with astonishment, 
straight up to the canary’s corner, and there 
the owner of the shop bere down upon 


| thein. 


sound of recognition in the note it sent 
back to him. 
Standing at the corner one evening, he | 


was pondering overthe matter, when the 
tall, thin, absent-minded geutleman pre- 
sented himselt for the eel brushing. 

Tt was too dark this time tw continue his 


' understand is the price of it.’’ 


siudies, so he thoughtfully watched the play 


of the brashes instead. 

When the process was completed, he put 
payment into Will's palin, 
settled his book under his arm, and went 
away with a gentle “iood-night.”’ 

Will looked after him an instant, then 
some curious “feel” in the size of the coin 
struck him,and he bent down hastily beside 
his little lamp. 

It was a old quarter eagle. Will caught 
up his breath with one great gasp, and 
turned the money over and over; but there 
wis no tnistake about it. 

In the quietness Of the night, however, 


Was the money really his? Ought he not 
to tell the gentleman about it ? 

Will tossed and = turned, and tried to put 
that view of the case out of his mind. 

“If he did ask, he wasn’t obliged to tell 
more 
careful. 

“Tle didn't go about making mistakes of 
that kind, and it would be a lesson for the 
geutleman,.”’ 

But somehow Will got up the next morn- 
ing witha sense of weightand wrong that 
he had never felt before, in all his imisfor- 
tunes. 

It was a soaking wet day, and customers 
were few and tar between ; still he searcely 
heeded that fact; and leaning against the 
yreat pillar, his hands deep in his pockets, 
the rain pattered down upon him unnoticed 
and untelt. 

Andin this position he continued even 
when the evening caine, and the candle by 
the side of his box had been lighted bv 
him. 

“If heasks me aboutit I'll give it to 
him,’’ he decided at last, “but if he doesn’t, 
I wont.”’ 

And having come to that decision, he 
waited with feverisa impatience for Satur- 
dlay. 

Saturday came in due course, and just at 
the edge of dusk came the tall, thin gentle- 
inan, and put his foot on the block. 

Will held his breath as he brushed, and 
the slow minutes dragged past without a 
word about the coin. 

Presently the suspense ended, the gentle- 
man laid down a half-dime and went on his 
way. 

Will watched him down the street with a 
long sigh; but it was not one Of relief and 
safety altogether. 

He had been trained up with little care, 
but he had K®pt a strong Sense of honesty 
always; and deep in the lad’s heart, under 
all the reasoning and sophistry, lay a con- 
viction that he was no longer acting _ tairly 
and honestly. 

Tt was the first real struggle of his life,and 
Monday ended it. ° 

When he had ftinished the gentleman's 
second boot that day, he rose up and drew 
the gold-piece out of his pocket. 

ou gave ine this last Thursday, sir, in- 
stead of the nickel,’’ he said, abruptly. 

The stranger looked startled. “Did Liny 
lad? I must have been thinking of some- 
thing else. Thank you, good-night.”’ 

And he hadn't even paid for his brush- 
ing! 

Clearly virtue was to be its own reward. 
Will shouldered his box in grim silence, 
and went away to the old familiar haunt, 

“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick ;" 
and poor Will flattened bis face against the 
dingy glass and looked at his bird through 
a mist of tears, 

It had been so close, so close, and now in 
the sudden revuision it seeined almost im. 
possible that he should ever be able to 
reach up to it at all; yet notwithstanding, he 
was glad the struggle was over,and the mat- 
ter out of his power; and after a jong. sil- 
ent look he went quietly home. 

Tuesday and Wednesday went by rather 
hopelessly; Wednesday evening brougint 
the unthinking cause of all his perplexity, 
and, to Will's utter amazement, the oracle 
bewan to talk. 

“Did you not say it was Thursday that I 
gave you that money?’ he commenced. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Will, not seeing the 
drift of the question, and walking straight 
intothe snare laid for his unconscious 
fact. 


“Then why did you not tell ne about it 
on Saturday? I =< you that day.” 

No ‘ill was feeling that his 
sins core indeed coming hoine te him. 

“Why was it?" 
wor. 





“We stepped inside to look at your bird,” 
explained the stranger. “Two dollars I 


“Yes, sir; and all lean say is that he's 
worth a greatdeal more, only there's not 
much demand for them just now.” 

The gentleman drew out a small leather 


wm. 
Will was standing close by, and ney 
slipped his little parcel of savings into his 
hand, and then two bright dollars were laid 
down on the counter, and the litthe wooden 
6 and its tenant put into Will’s arms. 
“They went back, a silent little procession, 
down the street. 

Will tried once or twice to say something 
of his gratitude, but there was a curious 
choked sensation in his throat, and the 
words wouldn't come, 

His benefactor seemed to understand it, 
and disinissed him at the corner with a 
kindly pat. 

“Do your duty always, whether it’s easy 
or not, my boy, and all the rest will be right 
with you,” he said, ‘Now, good-night,and 
take care of your bird.” 

Take care of it! wouldn’t he? There was 
no gladder face in the city tian Will's, as 
he went home with his long-waited-for 
friend. 

Se ee 


TOO LATE, 





BY PERCY VERE. 





YLYDE involuntarily reined in his 
horses that he might have a better look 
at the young girl who had just passed 

him. 

He had seen her coming, when she was a 
long distance down the road, conspicuous 
by ier bright seartet cloak that made sucha 
gE ow against the dead-white of the snowy 

andscape. . 

And then, as she came near him, and 
looked up, he realized that he was face to 
face with the most glorious cyes that ever 
had been lifted to his, and Clyde was thirty- 
five, and felt forty-five, and had travelled 
half over the world, and been presented to 
princesses and duchesses and charming wo- 
men Without number, and had broken more 
hearts than he could remeinber. 

Handsome, wealthy, aristocratic, disgust- 
ed with life, wearied with the satiety of 
good things, that had all his life been laid 
at his feet for his taking, he had = rushed 
away from the holiday festivities, and had 
come down to “Rose-holme”’ and spent his 
Christinas and New Yearin absolute soli- 
tude, so far as human companionship went, 
with his books, his horses,his thoughts,deaf 
and dumb to the score of letvers every mail 
meen my him beseeching his return—even 
cruelly negligent of Virginie le Breton’s 
little coaxing notes, who certainly, of all 
woinen, had the best right to command him 
seeing that he bad been her most devoted for 
the past three months. 

And this sparkling winter morning he 
had had his fastest pair ordered to his mail, 
and in sealskin cap and driving-gloves, and 





| 
| 


repeated his wnrust 


fur-lined and trimmed overcoat, he 
driving at his usual reckless peace over the 
magnificent road, when—he passed Olga 
Merriam, wrapped in her thick long cloak 
of - pe scarlet cloth, and ascarlet zephyr 
hood all flossy fringes and ribbons on her 
head, her dark hair peeping out in half-curl- 
ing ringson her low white forehead, her 
cheeks flushed, her lips warmly, lusciously 
red, and her eyes— 

Clyde felt as though an electric shock had 
been administered as their eyes met in a 
brief casual glance, and acting upon the im- 
pulse, a thing he was very much in the habit 
of doing, as all your handsome, selfish men 
are—he reined his horses sharply in, bring- 
ingthem back upontheir haunches in 
ore subjection to his low, authorita- 
tive word and his strong wrists. 

And then he turned around, more inter- 
est in bis face than any one had seen’ tiere 


in the last five years. 

— - Olga Merriain turned around—im- 
willed by that mysterious psychological 
Influence all have felt; and met his 


xlanov,and—slipped on a treacherous frozen 
lump of snow, and—did not get up. 
_ Clyde was out of the mail and at ber side 
in a second, 

“Are vou hurt ? 
Miss——”"’ 

“Tam afraid | have sprained 
It was So stupid of me to fall.’’ 

What a voice, even through its vibrations 
of ‘ll-concealed suffering! 

. 10 . , 

eS, ad Surely sucha fall 


But while b , 
feet. espokeOlga fainted at his 


Let ine assist. you to rise 


my ankle. 


little 


-| picked the unconscious gi 


! 


was | 








| 
| 


| 


# woman might have done, as one as 


man could have d and Tifted rong 
the carriage, and tu his wth, Into 

i galloped to Roseholme, & halfinite 
0 


And when, ten minutes later 
back froin the long d rous we ote 
herself on the lounge In the magni 
library, and Dr. Lawrence, her own ftcont 
siciarr, and Mrs. Bagton, the housekee =r. 
Roseholme, in attendance, while ot 
holine’s tnaster, anxious, handsoine inter 
ested, stood watching the proceedings, she 
et her life romance had oegun. 

t wasso perfectly natural Trevor 
Ned wath = in love with eu who 
h en in love with a doze pret t 
men in bie time. “ 7 

And Olga was particularly love} 
Pye, yet reserved and prond. vr 

nd a week from the tinmehe and pr 
Lawrence had driven her homie from Rose. 
holme in the couch, with a mattress 
— kets —— a warin comfortable n 
revor Clyde was ready for ali 
where she was concerned. a 

Nota day —_ he had called at the little 

rey cottage where she and her sile 
road slater lived. rom GD 

Books, hot-house flowers, hot-house fruits 
nothing was too good,too expensive for her 
and to see her eyes light up at sight of him, 
to watch her resolute efforts to hide from 
him the love for him that was growing with 
every day wasthe keenest pleasure that had 
come to him for many a year. 

For she loved him. 

How could it have been otherwise? 

a the ae seae all others to com. 
man ier, e@ only master 
heart would Seer ete kenwh: " 

So inuch was crowded into that little ten 
days’ time, and although Trevor Clyde had 
by some unaccountable power quite aston. 
ishingly strange to himself refrained from 
a direct avowal of his passion for her, yet 
they both understood it as well ‘as 
Son the most explicit words had been 
said. 

Olga was perfectly happy. 

Proud, honorable, unsuspicious,she never 
had a thought that Trevor Clyde’s love for 
her was not as vo ey | loyal as hers for 
hitn, and so when he came one day and told 
her he was telegraped to return to town for 
a day or so, but would come back to Rose- 
holime at the very earliest moment,she never 
for a second doubted him. 

Nor did Trevor Clyde doubt himselt that 
he would return. 

Miss le Breton had telegraphed him thet 
he :nust come, or one of her entertainments 
would tall flat. 

And just alittle ashamed of having buried 
himself in the country so long, and _ haif- 
wondering what he would say, and more 
than a little fearful that some one would 
fathom the attraction, Clyde concluded to 
re d his fair friend's behest, and then come 
yack. , 

He fully meant it; give him all the credit 
he deserves. 

But when he went back among his asso- 
ciates, when he wasat boine again umong 
the fashionable ladies of the day, and saw 
the difference between thein and the girl be 
had so madly dreained of placing at the 
head ot the table, it was a terrible struggle 
—perbaps the first that Trevor Clyde 
ever had with himself. 

All his life the way had been made smooth 
to him, and he had only to yo whichever 
we suited him best. 

But now—he realized there must be a de 
cisive choice made between the little dark- 
eyed girlinthe country, who suited his 
heart as no other woman ever had, or ever 
would,and the city lady who would dosuch 
royal honor to his name, ‘his taste, who 
would queen it in society as Trevor Clyde's 
wife would be expected to do. 

Bat which? 

Ainid all the rapturous welcomes that 
greeted his return, that question, stern, 4iD- 
compromising, stared him perpetually ia 
the face. 

And so the days went on, and still unde 
cided, he did not go back. 

Days when Olga waited, at first all sweet 
pemen full of trusting happiness, thea 

usy making excuses-tor him, until— 

He made his decision one day, and with 
the impatient impulse so characteristic of 
him, gave himself no rest until he bed 
sealed his bargain—the bargain which, in 
his very soul, he knew was the wrong one, 
and yet the only one that the iron ban 
custom and pride and social obligation pet 
mnitted. ont 

He went straight to Miss le Breton, be 
found her as usual gracious, elegant, ia 
very woman, he told himself in a feve 
sort of exultation, who wonld do him 


credit. 

He told his story well, and she listened 
with rare grave grace, and then—inferu: 
him that she been engage! for = 
time to a gentleinan absent in Kurope—* 
pressed ner and—sent hiw away 
feeling stran bewildered, ot ee ot 
could a tel ‘whether a was reliev 
chagrined or disa nted. 

“Tt settles it for =," he said to hirer 
“I will iarry the girl 1 love, and the poi 
may sinile or frown. Ihave nade my ay 
ture for its favor, and failed. I will su 
own needs.”’ chant ned 

And it was with a lighter heart day thet 


| throbbed in his breast for many © w 


Clyde journeyed by the first 2 

Roseholme, one bright, balmy ear! 

day, when 1 antl chat te Sa winds 

ott gin May that wn too 

of the glad May wns . ot 
And—juss in time—to meet, et Og 

contentedly back in bis ~— 

Merriam’s fugeral. . 
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Join hands with the virtuous. 
The truly generous is the truly wise. 

Silence does not always mark wisdom. 
A smooth gea never made a skilful mari- 


ner. 


Injure not another’s reputation or busi- 


ness. ; 
Ere fancy you gonsult, consult your | 


purse. ; 
Engage in argument with eyery person 
ou meet. 
Hold on to your hand when you are about 
to do an improper act. 
He is the happiest, be he king or peasant, 
who finds peace in his home. 
The world does not require so much to be 
intormed as to be reminded, 


Jealousy is the sentiment of property, but 
envy is the instinct of thoft. 


Falsehood and fraui shoot up in every 
sull, the product of all climes, 

Suffering itself does not less afflict the 
senses than the fear of suffering. 

Recreation is only valuable as it unbends 
us; the idle can know nothing of it. 


Never listen to other people, for if you 
do, you may forget what tésay yourself. 


In memory’s mellowed .light-we behold 


pot the thorns; we see only the flowers. 


Experience is a trophy composed of all 
the weapons we have been wounded with. 


Cast. your nets in the right water, and 
they make take fish while you are sleeping. — 


One whois never busy can never enjoy 
rest, for rest implies relief from previous iabor. 


Don’t scowl; it spoils faces. Before you 
know it your forehead will resemble s small railway 
map. 

Every day a little helpfulness. We live 
for the good of others, if our living be in any sense 
true living. 


If our whole time was spent in amusing 
ourselves, we should find it more wearisome than the 
hardest day*s work. 


It isan admitted fact that men who use 


their brains live longer, other things being equal, 
than the men who do nots 


When you give, take to yourself nocredit 
for generosity, unless you have denied yourself some- 
thing to enable you to bestow the gift. 


If a person makes a mistake in grammar, 
or calls a word wrong, always correct him, especially 
if there be several persons around to hear you. 


It is not in great deeds of kindness only 
that the blessing is found. In ‘‘little deeds of kInd- 
ness, ’* repeated every day, we find true happiness. 


This life is not ordained in vain; it is con- 
stituted for a grand purpose, if through its lessons of 
experience we become convinced that this life is not 
all. 


Always talk of your private, personal 
and family matters while conversing with strangers. 
They like to listen to long accounts of how you had 
the rheumatism. 


It is the habitual thought that frames it- 
self into our lite. Our confidential friends have not 
as much to doin shaping our lives as the thoughts 
which we harbor, 


Scandal, when it has truth in it, is like a 
Krease spot on new cloth, but when there is no 
truth in it, it is Mke a splash of mud, which will come 
off easily when dry. 


To sit with the body leaning forward on 
the stomach, or to one side, with the heels elevated 
on a level with the head, isnot only in bad taste, but 
very detrimental to health. 


A good conscience is an excellent thing, 
and 80, too, isa winsome manner. It should be care- 
fully cultivated. When frankness becomes rudeness 
it should be properly checked. 


Every increase of knowledge may possi- 
bly render depravity more depraved, as well as it may 
increase the strength of virtue. It is in itself only 
power, and its value depends on its application. 


The happiness of your life depends upon 
the quality of your thoughts, therefore, guard ac- 
cordingly, and take care that you entertain no no- 
tion unsuitable to virtue, and unreasonable to na- 
ture, g 

It is a sour, malignant envious disposition, 
without taste for the reality, or any image or repre- 
sentation of virtue, that sces;with Joy the unmerited 
fall of what had long flourished in splendor and in 
bouor, 


If we would have powerful minds, we 
must think; if we have faithful hearts, we must love; 
if we would have strong muscles, we must labor; and 
these attributes inciude all that is of much value in 
this life. 


It was the policy of the good old gentle- 
man to make his children feel that home was the hap- 
piest place in the world; and I value this delicious 
aS areaeee the choicest gifts a parent can 

tow. 


It is a piece of pedantry te introduce for- 
eign words into our language, when we have terms 
of legitimate English origin that express all that 
these exotics convey, with the advantage of being in- 
telligible to every one. . 


The fountain of content must spring up 
in the mind, and he who has so little knowledge of hu- 
man nature as to seek happiness by changing every- 
thing but his own disposition, will waste his life in 
fruitless efforts, and sultiply the griefs that he pro- 
poses to remove. 

Persons who indulge in a dreamy and 
Visionary habit of mind are frequently both unprac- 
aoe unsuccessful; but this proceeds not from an 

power, bat from the lack of 


Femininities. 
~ The woman question—‘ ‘Did you bring me 
that extra nfoney ?"’ 


Write plainly on all postal card 
siwinhabitesty aa a 


Under the laws of the Pilgrim Fathers a 
man could not kiss his wife oa Sunday. 


A young lady threw down her book in 


po when she read in Carlyle, ‘‘Never, or hardly 
Tr. , 


“My wife,’ remarked Fitznoodle, ‘is 


fairly crazy over the fashions. She's get the delirium 
trimmins.*’ 


A young lady who was squeezed between 
two freight cara, says it felt just like trying on a new 
pair of corsets. 

Minersville has a young lady who has no 


fingers on one hand, and is an excellent performer on 
the plano and organ. 


Shakspeare, in the compass of a line, has 
described a thoroughly charming giri : Pretty, and 
witty; wild, and yet, too, gentle. 

The difference between a sentimental 
young girl and an old hat is only a difference of tense. 
One has feeling, and the other has felt. 

In Paris the bride who is past her youth 
does not wear pearl-grey or lavender, these hues be- 
longing to the widow who marries again. 

‘‘No one ever gets rich on modesty, ’’says 
a meek young man, ‘‘uniessan heiress takes advan- 
tage of lenp-year, and proposes to him.'' 


* Chicago girls have discovered that by 
keeping five or six beans in the mouth, the voice is 
given an ‘‘old, aristocratic family" accent. 

Miss Dora Apple, of Chicago, is suing 
Mr. Stone, of Washington, demanding $20,000. And 
it serves him right. Mr. Stone should have paired his 
apple. 

Miss Wedde, of Prussia, is sixteen years 
old, eight teet high, and weighs 290 pounds, Phew a 
mother-in-law that girl will make when she gains ex- 
perience! 


‘Do you believe in a future life, in which 
we shall renew the ties that bind us together here ?*' 
**I do, ** said the henpecked husband, sadly, ‘‘but ! 
don’t want to.’ 

A man who wants his wife to love and 
respect nim will never make the mistake of putting 
his feet into her slippers. Years of devution will not 
wipe out the insult. 

‘“‘And now,’ shouts an excited exchange, 
‘*where shall we look for independence ?*’ Friend and 
brother, searching aud long-suffering felluw-sufferer, 
look in the kitchen! 


A lecturer declares that ‘‘some of the 
most literary Boston ladies are the best housekeepers, 
and say their best thoughts come to them when they 
are about their work.’ 

“Pa,’’ asked little Johnny, ‘‘what does 
the teacher mean by saying that I must have inherited 
my bad temper?’’ ‘‘She meant, Johnny, that you are 
your mother’s own boy.*’ 

A well-known lawyer declared one day 
at a dinner that the biggest thing he had ever done 
was to cross-examine a man until he did not kuow 
whether he was married or not. 


A statistician computes that one hundred 
and fifty tons of human hair annually change owners 
in France, This does not include the locks that change 
owners in conjugal unpleasantness. 

The New York boy who read the verse 
the other day, ‘‘Keep thy tongue from evil and thy 
lips from girls,’* had no authority, perhaps, for his 
revised version, but the teaching was sound, 

The Chinaman who thought he was Amer- 
icanized enough to squeeze a Texas girl's hand on the 
sly, has departed for some quiet place in the hills 
where he can pick sixty bird-shot out of his legs. 

“‘A Lady Subscriber’’ asks why Paris pa- 
pers are so wicked. Wedo not know, but an ex- 
change informs us that there are over one hundred 
women journalists in Paris. Does that help you out 
any? 

When a friend askea a reformed inebriate 
the cause of his reformation, he said: ‘‘As you are 
married you will understand it when Isay that get- 
ting tipsy makes me see my mother-in-law dou- 
ble !’’ 

‘‘How came sucha greasy mess in the 
oven ?’’ said a fidgety old spinster to her maid-of-all- 
work, ‘‘Why,’’ replicd the girl, blandly, ‘‘the can- 
dies fell into the water, aud I put them into the oven 
to dry.’’ 

A Western paper says a young man out 
there was engaged to marry a young lady, but she 
retrograded him. He then took a step further, and 
proposed to her mother, They are now bossing that 
girl together. # 

A lady consulted St. Francis of Sales on 
the lawfulness of using rouge. ‘‘Why,'’ says he, 
‘some pious men object to it; others see no barm in 
it: I will hold a middle course, and allow you to use it 
on one cheek.’ 








men will not stand, a London journal declares, against 
the all but universal rule that men admire black and 
white toilets, and yet that the majority of women 
dress in colors. 


A Brooklyn man has been sent to jail for | 
‘kissing his girl good-nignt.’’ This should teach 
Brooklyn young mena lesson. They will probably 
hereafter imitate the young men in other cities—1. e., 
remain a couple of hoursionger, and kiss her good- 
morning. 
Although Samuel D. Evans, of Haver- 
hill, Mass., was seventy years old, and had buried 
two wives, he put himself into such sentimental rela- 
tions with Nora Hurd, aged forty, that she has ob- 
tained a verdict of one thousand dollars in a breach of 
promise suit, 
A contemporary asks, “How shall wo- 
their to frustrate the thieves?"’ 
Why, carry them empty. Nothing frustrates a thief 
more than tosuatch a woman's pursc, after following 
her half a mile, and then find that it contained noth- 
ing but a recipe for spiced peaches and a faded pboto- 
grandmother. 





determined industry, 


graph of ber 


The theory that women dress to please | 


News Notes. 


“The fa father of Jesse James, the outlaw, 
was a minister. 

Celluloid is now used for the very large 
type for‘ poster-printing. 

The raising of geese is becothing an ex- 
tensive branch of industry in Texas. 

Prof. Proctor says that 150,000,000 years 
hence our days will be 1,300 hours long. 

‘‘Disintestined’’"Is the new word to use 


when a burning bullding has been cleared of its con- 
tents, 





meats, kills and packs 300,000 cattle and 4 G0, 000 hogs 
a year. 

A silver watch that had been buried in a 
Maryland grave for twenty years, J now keeping 
good time. 

The workmen on a railroad near Denver, 
Col,, have comeupon a petrified forest at a depth of 
ten feet, 

Orange leaves, six by ten inches, are to 
be used instead of palmetty leaves for fans in some 
parts of Florida. 

A colored woman in Columbia, Georgia, 
plereed her hand with a cattish On, and died a few 
days later from blood-pulsoning. 

A New York butcher says that the tin 
which Britain sends to America for eans goes a good 
way toward paying for Americau meat. 

The elephant Jumbo was passed free of 
duty at the New York Custom House, on the ground 
that he was imported for breeding purposes. 

A firm in Manchester, Eng., has succeed- 
ed in turning put blankets, from paper, which are as 
warm and pliable as wool, and cost but a trifle. 

The little son of the King of Greece has 
been christened ‘‘Andrew."’ He is said to be the 
only prince in Europe who bears that beautiful name. 

A resident of Biddeford, Me., is reported 
to have made the trip from that place to Boston, some- 
thing over nine*~ miles, on his bicycle seventy- -four 
thoes. 

The city o. .Wew York spends $4,000,000 
a year on her public schools, and §60,00,000 is ex- 
pended during the same time in her 9,212 drinking 
places. 

Several poisoned dogs were thrown into 
the Uconee river at Milledgeville, Ga., the other day, 
and citizens are now refusing to buy fish from that 
stream. 


The Chinese resdents of Boston have 
established a lodge of Free Masons, numbering 
members, In China there are many thousands of 
Masons. 


Henry Ward Beecher denies the report 
that he will retire from the pulpit when he isseventy, 
He proposes to preach it out on the same line, if it 
takes a lifetime. 

Of the 1,590,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
which is the annual product of the world, the United 
States produce 40,000,000 bushels,§ one-th‘-d of which 
goes over the sea, 

The London Saturday Review says the 
Buddhist religion is the only one of the great reli- 
gions of the globe that has never been propagated by 
conquest or persecution. 

Sixty-seven loaves of bread are given to 
the poor every Saturday at St. John's Chapel, New 
York. A bequest for this purpose was made thirty 
years ago by John Leake, 

The Duke of Westminster, who is 57 
years old, and who ts about to marry Lady Cavendish, 
who is 30 years younger, hasan income of §10,000 a 
day from ground rents alone. 

A Cincw nati paper irreverently remarks 
that a clergyman seldom accepts a call to «a better 
church and salary without informing the old flock 
that be has wrestled long and earnestly in prayer. 

A married couple of Leavenworth, after 
living together for thirteen years, are asking for a 
divorce on the ground that they are uncle and niece, 
a relationship which they have only just discov- 
ered, 

The ceremonies at ending the coronation 
of the Czar of Russia will take place at Moscow in 
August, and will occupy fifteen days. It will cost 
#, 700,000, The coronation of the preceding Czar cost 
$12, Ou, 000. 

Be careful how you address your postal 
cards. Itis said that 2,50 of these little minsives 
reach the dead letter office every day for waut of pro- 
per address. The proper rule is to write the address 
plainly the first thing. 


especial favor to some CathoHe Princess, was this 
year sent to Stephanie of Belgiom, bride of Rudolph, 
Prince linperialfof Austria. | 

A boy of five months in Kingsville, Ono, 
son of Mr. J. N. Kinnear, is said to walk and talk 





‘4ike alittie man.*’ A correspondent of a Western 
paper asserts that Its mind is as well developed as the 
average child of twelve years. 


Patterson, N. J., 
| more one-eyed men than any other city in the United 
| States except, perhaps, Pittsburg. Nine-tenths of 
| those thus afflicted are workers in tron and steel, and 
| have been struck in the eye with metal chippings. 

A patient complains that doctors prescribe 
more medicine than is necessary. The medicine left 
over from a prescription is a dead lose tw the man who 
is cured, and be can not, like the old lady who took 
the box of pilis, take It to .keep it from being wasted, 


A Michigan revivalist goes on the road 
this season with what he advertises as ‘ ‘the most com- 
plete camp-meeting outfit ever invented, consisting 
uf a handsome pavilion, splendidly painted, and 
portable stand, reed organ, and gilded cros8 in the 


pulpit.’ 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, Kidney, Liver or 
Urinary Diseases. 
Have no fears of any of these diseases if you use 
Hop Bitters, as they will prevent and cure the worst 
cases, even when you have been made worse by some 


| great, pufled-up pretended cures. 





One Chicago firm which cans and cures* 





HEALTH IS WEALTH. 


HEALTH OF BODY 18 WEALTH OF MIND. 


RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 
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Re Hy Maen or tans 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEP. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FUR 
FAMILY USE.IN THE WORLD. 


ONE 590 CENT BOTILE 
WILL CURF MORE COMPL cee ND 
PARE TH U 
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RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tasteiess, ae antty coated with sweet 

cum urge, regulate, cleanse, and strengthen. 
OWAY SPILL ier Uno auve te f all deo re of 

on | alta h, Liver, Howels, Kiners, 5 ladder, Ner- 

vous Diseases, Headache, ‘onstipation, Costiventens, 

l@tigestion, yee Biliousness, bever, Ini a} 

mation of the b lles, and all eropage 

the Internal Viscera.. Warranted to effec 

cure. Purely vegetable, containing no AF ee 
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Bg Ovecrve the fullowlu { symptoms resuiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive ana: ¢ yy ee 
ward Piles, Fulness of the i ood in the I 
ty of the Stomach, Nausea, ay thm Drosust of 

Food, Fulnese or Weight tn the Stomach, Gong Syne. 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, ¢ ing 
or Suffocatin neatlons when in a lying layed 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the St aght 
Fever and Dull Paln in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 

yiration, Yellowness of the Skin and E ea, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, M4 Ambs, and Sudden Flus of Heat, 
SJurnifig in the Flesh. 
. "A Tow Gene of RADWAY'S PILIS will free the 
system of all the above-named diaorders, 

Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 

We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
among Which may be named ; 

“False and True,” 

“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 











The golden rose, which the Pope blesses | 
on the fourth Sunday of Lent, and sends asa mark of | 


is supposed to possess | 


a i es So 
* 


“Radway on Scrofula,” 
and others relating to different classes of Diseases. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
READ “FAISE AND TRUE.” 


Send adetter stam ba Shaw at SSS. Ne. 33 
Warren Street, w ¥ 


B@ luformation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dk. KADWAY's old established . Rh. Kemepine 
than the base apd worthless imitationsof them, as 
there are False rsolventsa, Hellefs and Pills. Be 

| sure and ask for Kadway'’s, and see that the name 
**Hadway’’ is onwhat you buy. 
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New Publications. 


~ One ot the best ideas in the way of cheap 


and publications of standard novels, 


ete., that proposed by the J. W. Lovell 
Co., New York. They intend issuing in 
large, clear type, and on excellent paper, 
bound in ornamental cover, in handy duo- 
ecim,tby leading books of the day at prices 
that seein astonishing in view ot the won- 
derful excellence of the work. The first of 
the series is Longfellow's “Iyperion,"”’ con- 
taining 272 pages, which is sold gt twent 
cents. Those to follow weekly will,accord- 
ing to size, be sold at ten and twenty cents, 
uniform—in this respect with the other 
cheap libraries. In all respects, however, 
thin series promises to be vastly superior to 
the others, and deserves the highest ineas- 
ure of success, 

Schiller’s Works, issued by Ignatius Koh- 
ler, 911 Arch St., Philadelphia, has reached 
ita sixteenth number,and will be completed 
in eight more. This issue gives the conclu- 
sion of the “History of the Revolt jn the 
Netherlands," all of the “Siege of Troy," 
and the beginning of the “History of the 
Thirty Year's War.’"’ Tho work is hand- 
somely pritted, Jiberally illustrated, care- 
fully edited by Charles J. Hemple, M. D., 
and remarkable for its cheapness—25 cents a 
part. 

“Miss Slimmens’ Window." We have 
Just received froin the publishers a vopy of 
a book with the above title which contains 
much witand huinor, It gives Miss Slim- 
mens’ peculiar trials and experiences in her 
efforts ty become Mrs. , with her very 
freely expreased opinion as t» what other 
people should do and be. Every one will 
want to read it. It contains 150 pages with 
thirteen illustrations, and will " sent to 
any address on receipt of 25 cents for paper 
cover, and 60 cents for cloth cover, by J. & 
Ogilvie & Co., 31 Rose street, New York. 

The first bound volume of the Century 
Magazine has just been issued in a *deeora- 
tive” ooverofugroeable desizn. It is really 
avery handsome volume, the broad pages 
showing to even greater advantage than in 
the single nuinbers. The only fault to be 
found with the appearance of the book is in 
the singulariy mean and uyly title-page. 
The 960 pasen are embellished with some 
870 wood engravings,includinga dozen full- 
page pictures, and many of these represent 
the best of recont work. As forthe contents 
of the magne, it is surprising what a 
quantity of good reading upon a wide range 
of topics of present interest is included be- 
tween these zodiac-beodecked covers. There 
is biography and criticisin, poetry, fiction, 
gorpraphy and polities, science, art and 

lies lettres; and the page is so inviting 
and the pictures #o attractive that one is 
tempted to reread even the familiar articles, 
The publishers siy that the average sale of 
the six numbers included in this volume 
was larger than the highest average under 
the Scribner name. 


MAGAZINES. 

We have received the Midsuinmer edition 
of Beatty's Quarterly from the publisher, 
Hon. D. F. Beatty, the world-famous piano 
and organ manufacturer of@ashington, N. 
J. It is splendily illustrated, and contains 
@ great amount of information that those 
conte inplating the purchase of a musical in- 
struiment should know. 

The design on the cover of the May Cen- 





tury Magazine is the most re ad ared | 


modern-looking it has yet adopted. The 
contents -nerit only praise. The number 
opens with a frontispiece portrait of James 

ussell Lowell, who is the ~~ ¥ of a dis- 
ecriminating critical paper by E. C. Sted- 
man. Mr. Lowell finasel f contributes a 
poem entitled Estrangement. The opening 
ge! is called the Canadian Mecea, by Dr. 

y. George Beers, illustrated by Henry 
Sandham. Mrs. Mitchell's sculpture paper 
fson The Hellenic Age, and is admirably 
illustrated. Richard Grant White furnishes 
another chatty article on Opera in New 
York, illustrated with portraits and other 
engravings. A charmingly illustrated paper 
is devoted to George Inness, Sr., the artist, 
the six engravings being reproductions of 
his landseipes, Carlyle in Tretand. froin 
recently discovered MS., abounds with Car- 
lvleisins Of characterization, opinion and 
stvle. Miss Kintina Lazirus, a Jewess, re- 
plies to Mme. Raygozin'’s attack upon the 
ews in the last nuinber. Archibald Forbes 
relvtes ah amusing experience of Lecturing 
in Two Countries, Fiction is contributed by 


Mrs. Burnett, Mr. Howells, Miss Woolson | 


and Frank R. Stuckton; and among the 
ets are Edward Everett Hale, John G. 
xe, Joel Chandler Harris, Lang and 
Gouse. The departinents are full of valu- 
able and entertaining reading. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York. 

—_——[—> -- —<——____- 
Tuosrof our read- 
ers who havé not 
retsent for acakeof 

he Frank Siddalls 
Soup lad better 
do. 80 before the 
remarkably liberal offer is withdrawn. The 
Frank Siddalis Soap is destined to have an 
immense sale, and as we understand it is in 
conten 2 to establish agencies for its 
sale all over the United States, our readers 
who to aid in the introduction of 
what is one of the most remarkable inven- 
tions of modern science, would do well to 
avail themselves of the offer. Persons must 
not send for more than one cake, and when 
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Fidler, Mo., April 1, '82, 

Editor Post--Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand all right. I caaneot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to pou for the beautiful 
premium, which I consider well worth the price of 
the paper alone, Have shown it to many of my friends, 
who would willingly pay §2.15 for the picture alone. 
liow any person thathas once read a copy of your 
paper could give it up, is moreghan I can understand. 
look forward tw receiving it as one of the week's 
pleasures. 

M. B. SWENTZEL. 


Catawba Island. O., April 16, °82. 

FAitor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘Presenting the Bride,’ was duly received, and 
am more than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 
somest premium that [have ever received (and I've 
received a good many). Everybody praises it. Will 
de what I can for you. 

MILES NEWTON, 


Long Island City, N. Y., April 16, '82. 


Editor Post—The premium pictare, ‘‘P’rosenting the 
Bride** received, and I consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my friendg, and each and every 
one of them eulogize it. It exceeds any and all pre- 
miums ever received with the Post, or any other pa- 
Will send you some subm ribers, 


per. 
Mua. W. H. Bannetr. 





Republic, O., April 19, °82. 
Flltor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘*Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** has come to hand, and in good 
condition, All who have seen it pronounce it the 
most beautiful premium they have ever seen sent out 
with any publication, Will promise you some sub- 


acribers, . 
Mra. UG. FE. PEABODY. 





Chesterville, April 17,'82. 


have reeeived premiam, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.’* It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations, I have also rec'd copy of your 
paper, and am greatly pleased with it. 

MAarY D. Birp, 


FAitor Post—I 


Bogia, Fla., April 19, °82. 


EAlitor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received, Tux Postis a splendid literary Journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Many thanks, 

0. C, BUCKLEY. 





Tupelo, Miss., April 18, '82. 
FAitor Saturday Evening Post—-My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, *’ 
came duly to hand, andit is even better than you 


claimed it to be. 
DRUZILLA TOMLINSON. 





Elysian, Minn., April 12, ‘82. 
Editors Post—I received iy premium for The Post, 
for which accept taanks, It ls the most beautiful pre- 
mium Lever saw. Really, I cannot understand how 
you can afford to give away such an elegant picture. 
You may expect seme subscribers from me. 
Mus, A. C, SWAIN, 


Sierra Valley, Cal., April 11, '82. 
FAitor Post—‘'Presenting the Bride’* was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. I will 
show it to my friends, and try to get you some more 


subscribers. 
NARRIET Daws, 


Newburg, Mich., April 13, °82. 
Editor Post—I recejved my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful--really magnificent. You 
may accept my eincere thanks, and look for some sub- 


scribers from me, 
A. L. JOHNSON, 


Cortland, O., April 16, °82. 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘*Preseut- 
ing the Bride,’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Lam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the nicest 
gifttever given by any paper. I return my sincere 
thanks for It. 
CLARA E. J. REYNOLDS. 





Terre Haute, Ind., April 18, ’82. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,** received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
enthuse over It, 
J.D. HAYWARD, 





Bigelow, Mo., April 16, °R2. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post 
premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride.** 
and think itvery beautiful. Itisso natdral and lite- 
like. lam perfectly satisfied. 
Mus. Ep. SLAWS8ON, 





Brathroy, Ont., April 14, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 


{Presenting the Bride” Heard From. 


| 


| try Kidney-Wort, and I did. 


Humorous. 





Scene—Cape May hotel table—persons, 
a young swell and au elderly, fine-looking man. 
Young swell: ‘‘I feel sure 1 must have met yea some- 
Elderly man: ‘‘Very likely ; lama pawn- 


where." 


broker.’ 


Ce an 
“The Doctor Told Me 
to take a blue pill, but I didn’t, for I had already been 


polsoned twice by mercury. The druggest told me te 
It was just the thing for 


my billousness and constipation, and now I am just 


| as well asever.’* Torpid kidneys and liver is the 
| trouble, for which Kidney-Wort always proves to be 





| 


Your magnificent | 
at hand, | 


tlful picture, ‘Presenting the Bride,** in due thine, | 


and am very much pleased with it. It ts far ahead of 


my most sanguine expectations, 
W. H. Hawkins. 





Sellersville, Pa., April 19, 82, 
Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘Presenting 
the Bride, ** In due time, aud all who have seen It are 
delighted with it, You may look for some subscrib- 
eas for me in a few days. I feel as though I ought to 
put my thanks in practical form, for it certainly de- 


serves more than a passing thought. 
Hu. H, Haw. 


Louisburg, Ks., April 17, °82. 


FAitor Post—I received your premium picture yee- 
terday all O. K., andam very much pleased with it. 





Tt is far phead of the premiums usually offered by | 


papers—and truly a gf, as either paper or premium 
is well worth @. 14, 
P, A. Brokaw, 


Chester Centre, Ia., April 12, ’82. 
Editor Post—I received my **Pre- 
senting the Bride, *’ and think it very beautiful. We 
are dveidedly well pleased with it, W. M. Bars. 





| 
| 


the best remedy known.—Hartford Courant, 
- —=>  - > - 
Consamptioa Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula ofa simple vegetable remedyfor the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 


Catarrh, Asthma, andall Throat and Lung Affect- 


tions, alsoa positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his suff- 
ering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
torelleve human suffering, I will send free of charge 
to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mali by addressing with stamp, naming 
his paper. W. A. NOYES, 149 Power's Block, Ro- 
heater, XN. Y. 
9 

To get the best Cod Liver Oil in the world 
ask your Cruggist for Baker’s. If not kept vy him, 
it will pay to send direct for it. Prices and valuable 
information mailed on request. John C, Baker & 
Co., 815 Filbert St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Superftiuous Hair. 
Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes 
Supertiuous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 





URE. 





cirenlar,. Madame WAMBOLD, H sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Barlett's Re PIDQYERTAIN 
PILESU PPOSITORIES LIEF 


(From Andrews’ American “Queen.) . 


CLEOPATRA, 


OR THE 





QUEEN OF SHEBA'S BEAUTY 


iS BUT SKIN DEEP. 


The renowned Qreen of Sheba, with all her royal 
pomp, magnificent apparel, and brilliant retinue, 
would never have appeared within the presence of the 
grandest of the monarchs of the past, had she not also 
possessed that which is the crowning glory of the fe- 
male person—a skin unchallenged for its Oriental soft- 
ness and Its almost transcendental purity, Cleopatra, 
holding emperors at bay, and ruling empires by her 
word, had quickly lost her charia and power by one 
attack of blotches, or of pimples, or of horrid tan and 


freckles, 
WOMAN KULES THE WORLD 


by her beauty, not less than by her purity of charac- 
ter, loveliness of disposition and unselfish devotion. 
Indeed, in the estlination of perhaps too many men, 
beauty in a body takes precedence over every other 
consideration, 
of woman's 
many, (if net bankrupts In what relates to influence 
within the circle where they move), are powerless for 
great good. Hence we see not only the propricty but 
the duty of every lady preserving with zealous care 
that which to her is essential to success, and influence, 
and usefulness in lite, Andsince **beauty is but skin 
deep, *’ the utinost care and vigilance are required to 
cuard it against the many ills that flesh ts beir to. 
Amoug the great and annoying enemies ot beauty, 
OF EITHUBRR SEX 

as well as of comfort, happiness and health, are those 
pestiferous and horrid skin diseases—tetters, humors, 
eczema, (salt rheum,) rough and scaly eruptions, ul- 
cers, plinples, and all diseases of the hair and scalp, 
For the cure of all these, Dr. C. W. Benson, of Balti- 
more, after years of ptient study and investigations 
devoted to diseases of the skin, at last brought forth 
his celebrated SKIN CURE, which has already bv its 


marvelous cures, established itselfas the great remedy | 


for all diseases of the skin, whatever be their names 
Its success has been immense and un- 
All druggists have it. 


or character, 
paralleled. It is elegantly put 
up, two bottles inone package. Internal and external 


treatment. Price $1.00. 





F EVERYONE PRAISES, 

Sick headache, nervous headache, eeuralgia, ner- 
Vousness, paralysis, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and 
brain diseases, positively cured by Dr. C.W. Benson's 
Celery and Chamomile Pills, They contain no opluin, 
quinine, or other harmful drug. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 0 cents per box, $1 for 
two, $2.50 for six, postage free, 

Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore, Md. C. N. CRIT- 
TENTON, New York, is Wholesale Agent for Dr. C, 
W. Benson's remedies, 

YNETIAT A GIT 
ASTHMA CURED ! 
After having suffered from this horrible di as 
much as any human EVER DID FOR THURTY- 
FIVE YEA KS, have been PERFECTLY CURED by 
Sra: bh 7 = ASTHMA AND CRoUP 

° have had no sy n , : 
ty nine years. ymptoms of wa return of 
HOs. O. PROCTO 
Middleton Station, Harde meat. Tenn. 

For circulars, with proof of many cures of Asthma 
and Cronp, together with all particulars, address 
W. iH. STEWART, M. D., Walnut, Tippab Co,, Miss, 


p CTURE AGENTS! 


e want you all to send for our new C: 
and Special Offer on all styles of India sek 

Water Colors. «ni O11 Portraits. We uarantee 

eattafaction in all casea. To any rellab e nian or 

woman who will act as ouragent we offer 

duceients than any house in the world, 


ARD Cor 
Auburn, N. yume oe 














Beauty thus forms an iiuportant part 
‘‘working capital,** without which too | 


. nN, 
oth ware, 


th. 
Ly “4 










UNUSED, KROKEN, 
OR OUTOF STYLE, 


BOUCHT. 
J. L. CLARK 


Gold and Sil 
Refiner &Assayer. 


823 Filbert St, 
PHILA., PA, © 





RHEUMATISM 


it is for all diseases of the. 
LIVER AND BOWE 
cleanses the of the 


have been quickly 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
$1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGG 
é WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Can be sent by mail, Buri tC 


-KIDNEY-WORT 











LONTUOTS 


‘JOJVIFT PUL BA0PC-119 





Absolutely NON-EXPLO- 


No Smell, 
Send for circular and Price-List. 8. G.@ We 
M. SMITH, 8. FE. Cor, 7th & ArchSts., Phila. 


No Smoke, 
SIVE. 














Compound 


To the Consumptive.--Wilbor’s ag 
OF COD-LAVER Ol, AND L1MB, without pose ce 
the very nauseating Qavor of the article as BEM, 
used, js endowed by the Phosphate of Line 
healing property which renders the Vil doubly © 
clous. markabie testimonials of its eficacy by A. 
shown to those who desire to soe them be 


B. WILBor, Chemist, all drags 
oe pe laheen Seen, Wane 
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Lovely Mossrose, Bird Mottoes, L 
5 & Moonlight scenes, all benutiful chromos, 
on 10c. BRANFORD PRINTING OV. Branford CONS 
LARGE NANDSOME CHROMO om 
50-- New & Artistic designs schaowledges poet 
Album of Samples the. F.W.Amatin, PcarPirvem " ” 








Large Chromo 


40 





+» 49 and SI Genesee St., 
m@ Send your address with 
FREE to the AETNA CARD (>, 10) Benne 
cerest, pd York, yeas receive 12 beau- 
o : 
olives, and digerent tiuts, with ¢ our sew price lie” 
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no 2 alik with name 
0c, Postpaid, @.L  Co., SaseamyN- Me 
~ac 
5bO ARDS, Feather & 
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Facet. 


~Student—“What proof is there that Na- 
tare abhors a vacuum ?>’ Professor (after déep re- 
fection)—‘“‘The prevence of so many fools in the 
world. Rather than have s vacuum, Mature filled up 


em.*’ 
— If You are Ruined 
in health from any cause, especially from the use of 
any of the thousand nostrums that promise so largely, 
with long fictitious testimonials, have no fear. Re- 
sort to Hop Bitters at once, and in ‘a short time you 
will have the most robust and blooming health. 


Another imposter has been exposed. He 
claimed to bea railroad brakeman out of work; but 
when he went out of the rovm he did not slam the 

door hard enough to make the chairs dance, and was 
of course arrested, 

Small annoyances in life are vanishing 
omnes scientific discovery. In his Skin Cure, Dr. 

_W. Benson, of Baltimore, Md., has created a per- 
yo t remedy for tetter, eruptions or scurf on the face 
orscaip. Every person using it wijl have a clear 
countenance. 

A gentleman bad a cat which gave birth 
to fave kittens, On ordering three of them to be 
drowned, his little boy said: ‘‘Pa, do nut drown 
them in cold water. Warm it first. They may catch 
cold before they are dead.*’ 

“Rough ou Bats.”*— Ask druggists for it. Clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, bed-buys, skunks, 15 cts, 


“Is it proper?’ asked a young man of 
his fashionable aunt—°*‘is it proper to take a bird in 
your fingers at table ?°" *‘My dear nephew, *’ she re- 
plied, ‘*remember the old adage—‘A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush !°** 

“Buchapaiba .”—Quick, complete cure, all au 
noying Kidney Diseases §1. at Druggists. e 


Wisconsin seems to be the only State in 
the Union where donation parties are still given to 
ministers, but the ministers rent warchouses and halls 
for the performances, and pocket the loss, with a 
fecling that it might have been worse. 

Skinny Men.—‘‘Wells* Health Renewer’’ restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. 1. 

‘See there !’’ exclaimed a returned Irish 
soldier to a gaping crowd, as he exhibited, with some 
pride, lus tall hat with a bullet-hole Init. ‘‘Look at 
that hole, will you? Youseelf it had been a low- 
crowned hat, I should have been killed outright." 

—— s———— 
Cast-Iron Fellows. 

Men of endurance have healthy kidneys and liver. 
No aches in the back, no piles or constipation. The 
cure for these diseases is Kidney-Wort. This great 
remedy keeps up the tone of the whole body, Sby Pn- 
abling the liver, bowels and kidneys to perform their 
functions perfectly. Both the liquid and dry are sold 
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Samples and information 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” re free on 


spplicati’- OOPER & CONAED, 


Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please say where you saw this 
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CORALINE CORSETS. 


Corkins ovet horn of 
oO raline over ho 
whalebone has induced 
us to use it in all our 
leading Corsets. 


Sie REWARD 


pt be paid for any 
Corset in which the Cora 
liné breaks with 


til), $2.50 tp bseuteats 3 
Health or Nursin ng, Ol. 4 
Coraline or Fleribie Hip 
1m: ae $1. wd 

or sal leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations boned 

ith cord. 


A VALUABLE BOOK FREE! 
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nd for this book to the andersigned, 
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Teotmehy e to his his shill. Bend to pay 
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Trusses 


The fallacy of curing rupture by trusses has 
i been 
ts cartalaly mo truce that eit reais Pat nes Tere 
apeere, or that —_ be trul considered, if worm any 


Ween Of time, other than injuriow 
iron Nerd. 1 +d ped mY efi pping steel or 
v 
sim altaneonad on each iy with to press 


the 
oa 2 not c healing’ and debtiitasing to (he Ri, Ss 
sof the abdomen? Is not the ceaseless force of 
the tA bearing these rises toward each other 
attended with fearful 1 results oe a 2 mament 
and You tay in Tat We Lidge "the Be 
nd you will say with us 
der, the tendons, the spl hag tne Kidne - 
lumbar re xions must sooner or later he ~~ > 4 
oes by Serisantinued pressere of the trom, and 
100d destro ere 
prime oF tae y ¢ victim has reached the 
t us see the following example: Fill, for ins 
a sack, as the abdomen Is filled, i clasp it — 
of these so-called radical cure trusses, and you will 
see the terrible indentations made by the pressure, It 
is in this way that the constant severe embrace or 
b Gasp o¢ the truss exhausts the muscular fibre and in- 
ficts irreparable injury upon the organs, completely 
destroying their functions: in a word, ss the 
young vid, aud the old useless, No man safe who 


RUPTURE, 


No matter how insignificant he may consider . for 
pal 7 | man who has died from it, once flattered him- 
self that it was but a trifling ailment; and every man 
who now suffers from it and the injury of trusses to 
such an extent that life has no enjoyments, once re- 
| garded it xs unworthy of special attention. It is not 

a stand-still affliction; it is steadily progressive, even 
use death, and he is wise who takes the necessary 

os to be effectually relieved of it before the day vl 

ering and gloom cemes upon him, 


The Rev. J. D. Adams Writes: 
Dr. J, A. SHERMAN—DEAR BIR: From tTyonal 
expe rience of the use and worth of your appliance in 
your treatment of hernia, I can freely » ay ofitas a 
rvenefaction to all those who ma ccd kt. A knowl- 
edge of what it is, and can do, Li its best commenda- 
tion, I have not seen or heard of its equal, 
en aner | my Ags: You 
AD MS, 


Melrose Highlands, Mass, Sept. « 


What Mr. D. B. Lent Says of His Cure. 


Having been ruptured for some time, and suffered 
from the use of trasses, and having been cured by the 
remediesof Dr. J. A. Sherman, | feel it a duty and 
pleasure to reodinasal the afflicted to consul him 
with confidence, procure his treatment, and be ree 
stored to soundness, a i have bowen, 

Voughkvepsie, N. D. B,. LENT, 








Dr. Kerley Writes to a Boston Inquirer. 


W. H. Prescott, Esxq., Boston, Mass, 

Dear 4" oe wre a earl have been living at 
Ferguson, Mo. Yvwours of the 7th inst. to hand this A, 
M., inguiring about Dr. J. A. Sherman's Treatment. 
If you ave a hernia, or rupture some me s —_ 
by all means, and consult Dr. Sherman, as the 
most perfect cure for it I haveever met with. {+ - 
a perfect cure upon my wife. If yousve lr. Sherman, 
present my regards; tell him to write to me, 

RY omre pope tfully, 

Ferguson, Mo., Feb. 11. - KERLEY, M. PD. 


James M. Ashmore Writesan Inquirer About 
Dr. Sherman’s Treatment. 


J. H. Cooper, Esq., Moline, Ill, 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 18th inst., inquiring 
about Dr. J. A. Sherman, received, Dr. Sherman 
cured%me of rupture of forty years’ standing. He 
does not use the knife; no operation ‘ his 
Treatment. His Treatment {s his appliance and Cur- 
ative Compound, Hisappliance does not interfere 
with any kind of work, I think his Treatment is a 
sure on for my Case Was a very ped one, and he cured 
me. You JAMES, M. Asil MORE, 

Charleston, Til., July 19, 2681. 

Further particulars concerning Mr. Ashmore’s cure, 
as related & one of the editors of the St. Louts Ke- 
publican, can be seen in Dr. SHERMAN'S book. 


DR. SHERMAN, 


And the only Dr. SHERMAN known to the Ba in 
connection with the treatment and cure of rupture, 
has now been favorably known for over ® years as 
the only successful practitioner in his specialty in this 
country, as thousands of grateful men and women all 
over the land, who have been RK rmanentiy cured by 
his treatment, bear witness. The skeptical, who have 
been victimized by unprincipled quacks, are cheer- 
fully referred to prominent wen in this andsother cit- 
oe — have availed themselves of the Doctor's Treat: 


= SHERMAN’S *‘Book on Rupture" gives con- 
vincing provts from profession ntlemen and 
others of his successful treatment. It is illustrated 
with photographic pictures of bad } A. before and 
alter cure, and is sent to those who send 10 cents. 
Principal office, 251 Broadway, New York, Cousulta- 
tion days, Mondays, Tocuters, and Saturdays of cach 
week, Branch offices, alnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., and 43 Milk street, Bosto’ Mass. Days of con- 
sultation-at branch offices will given on applica- 
tion to principal office. 
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a beautitul, useful, and valuable 
It ie guaranteed to be of fine, 


eat, vy gold plata, A Pg very durable, le of hand- 
esign and superior workmanshi 
ona is one of the mort useful articles ia 
the world forany one. It makesa sess 
beautiful charm for attaching to a lady's 
or gentleman's watch-chain, and as a 
pore a or aae present toa friend, 
pothing conld be more appropriate. We 
offer a Butter Knife, if gy Rame 
uality as Sugar Bpoen. 
(regula Jrez we will send oo KIB- 
FARMER, every week, for one 
= A year, and el! three of the above 
poo articles. ~" never use cheap 
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established reputation, expecting Jon 00 
become @ permanent subscriber and to 
influence others, as we use none but the 
very best quality of goods for premiunm, 
as our sample Bugar Bpoon will show. It 
will wear 25 years. The TRIBUNE & 
FARMER is a well known, old estab- 
lished and reliable weekly newspaper 
(not amonthly), containing special feat- 
ures in ite Agricnitural Department, 
under the charge of Prof. Thomas Mee- 
hap. The Ladies’ Department hase na- 
tional reputation. Fashion notes, cooking rece: 
agement and car¢ of children. Fancy work. 
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Sketchen, exposes sharpers and humbugs. Mone Rkinne:'s 
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and ring, cach I-berat stume, the stud Dherets. They are eet 
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We doo'tec!! Dinmante Brillianta, but ue them eo Pre 
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for it, and use every honorable means te attain our chpoet 
toch expensive | coy sms @e lone money on the fret aye 
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Orvt-ciase reading matter. slike inuresting & every member of 
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Ladies’ Department. 


‘FASHION CHAT. 


a 








POPULAR occupation smong many of 


my readers now, is renovating last 
year's costuines which this latitude allowed 
by fashion engbles one to do with very 
autinfactory rerults, a few hints on the sub- 
ject will not be out of place. 

The skirts of your costume may be either 
evered with one long deep boxing,or trim 
med with three deep box-plaits, reaching 
almost to the waist, or they may be perfect- 
ly plain, with a large ruching at the bot 
tom. 

These three styles will be worn in every 
material, and you may select which you 
prefer. Little frillsto entirely cover the 
skirt will also be worn,and in thin ma- 
terials especially. 

You may convert two skirts into one in 
this way, or you may put the whole of last 
year's costume into the skirt of this year, 
by first unpicking it entirely, then making 
a narrow foundation skirt, which you trim 
with plaitings with all the rest of uaterial 
you have left. 

In this case the body and  paniers, ora 
polonaise, may be of a diflerent material 
and color both of which being quite the 
fashion. Supposing now,you have re-made 
your old skirt or skirts into a new one, or 
more than one new one, and that you have 
made it into a kilt plait, or three box-laits, 
ora pyramid of little flounces, you then 
proceed to convert your cuirasse and = scarf 
draperies of last year into a more modern 
shape. 

As I have already said, these inay be of a 
different material and color to the skirt, 
which is very convenient in renewing old 
dresses. If possible, however, have the 
whole alike, but,if this be not possible keep 
the brightest color for the body and panier. 
If you have a plain inaterial and a figured 
material also to adopt together, keep the 
plain material forthe skirt, andthe body 
and panier you will make of the figured 
inaterial, the same combination being 
equally adaptable for new inaterials. 

It last year’stight jacket-body be still 
good, you need not cut it, but gather on to 
it your scarf drapery, making it thereby to 
form a point in front, by carrying the dra- 
pery high uponthe hips,and = then low 
again at the back in another point. 

Above this point you place a large bow or 
puff, which must look as if it were made of 
the scarf itaelf, but the real scarf ends are 


formed into puffs or loops, which fall yrace- 


fully at the back. 


Over the top of the = paniers, which join 


thei to the body,you may place a trimming 


or a puffing made of the same material. A 


flat trimming is preferable, however, as it is 
more becoming, and looks nore like what 


itis intended to imitate—that is, a band, 


With a little shoulder 
other shoulder covering. Instead 
folds to match the col’ar and sleeve cuffs, 
which may be of the material of tne skirt, 
or of satin, or watered silk. 


cape to match you 


may go in this dress withvut needing any 
of the 


shoulder cape you may make a fichu of 


4 


Okirt, gauged tightly round the figare, but 


I will not puzzle you by giving you other 
models of the same kind to copy. I must 
saya word, however, of polonaises, which 
are worn principaily with skirts covered 
with narrow flounces, varying froin nine to 
fifteen in number. 

The polonaise may be of the same inater- 
ial as the dress, orof an entirely dfferent 
material and color. But, contrary to the 
pointed body and panier, which are of a 
brighter oolor, or ot figured material when 
not like the dress, the polonaise, when it 
does not match the dress, should be of a 
darker color and of a plain material. It is 
made in three ways; either as a Princess 
robe looped up at the back, acccording to 
taste; or it is made witha full body, and 
the skirt part opened in front, and looped 
up at the back ; or with shoulder yoke, and 
the remaining part plaited tothe yoke. In 
all cases a band is worn round the waist,and 
may be tied in long ends on one side of the 
waist. . 

I do not recommend the shoulder-yoke 
polonaise; the Princess shape and full 
body are the prettiest; the first to stout fig- 
gures, the second to young and slim  fig- 
ures. A ruching is worn round the waist 
with a full body, a eailor-collar is added to 
the yoke-body, and a high collar surrounds 
the neck of the polonaise. The siceves are 
the same in every case,that is, almost reach- 
ing the wrists for walking~diresses, and I am 
treating only of these. ; 

So much for flounced or phaited skirts’ cos- 
tumes. Let us now look at the costumes 
with ruched plain skirts. After you have 
unpleked the costume which you intend to 
renew, you inake an old-fashioned plain 
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with straight plain widths at the back, to 
give the fulness now required by fashion. 
At the bottom of this skirt you place a h 
ruching, whieh may be pinked out round 
the edge, or may be hemmed, as you may 
prefer. 

This ruching may be of a different ma- 
terial to the skirt, especially if made of silk, 
but it is better to make it to match the skirt. 
The bodies to be worn with this skirt are 
various. Hereare the prettiest and 
greatest tavorites : 

No 1. is a tight pointed body, with a scarf 
tunic stitched round it, and forining two 


large bows and two large enda, which cover | 
| age worke 


the whole of the back of the skirt. Now,if 
your ruching atthe bottom of the skirt 
should be of adifferent material to the 
skirt, you nay make the scarf tunic, collar, 
and cuffs of the body to match the ruching, 
or you may make the entire body and scarf 
tunicto match the ruching. Also, if even 
the ruching sliould inatch the skirt, you 
may make the body and scarf tunic of a dif- 
ferent material. . 

Lastly, skirt, ruching, body, scarf, and 
trimmings may be all of one material and 
color. Here you must be guided by the 
materials you have to work up, having al- 
ways an eye to taste and harmony of color. 
I must add that this style is not suitable for 
figured materials, only plain materials look 
well for it. . 

No2. Ruched skirts inay also be worn 
with princess polonaise, which may be 
closed or open in front at pleasure, and be 
bunched up at the back with a large bow“ 
and enda, 

The polonaise need not be trimmed, but 
should be long enough to touch the top of 
the ruching all round. The polonaise in 
this instance also may be of a diflerent ma- 
terial and color to the skirt, and even of a 
figured material, if not too showy. This 
will allow the combination of two dresses 
being converted into one. If you buy the 
materials, and then select all onecolor and 
material, let it be plain. 

Sapphire, myrtle-green, and dark blue 
are the favorite colors for new materials. 
With a ruched skirt you nay also weara 
long coat of light cloth. ‘ 

No 3. This coat is made as tight asa prine- 
cess*robe. ‘The difference isthat itis not 
looped up at the back. The back folds,how- 
ever, are caught together with a cascade of 
ribbon bows. You might make the skirt 
and coat of different materials and colors 
each, or you might make them to match in 
every respect; or, thirdly, vou might make 
the skirt and coat of one material and color, 
and trim round both skirt and coat with a 
ruching of a diflerent material and color. 
Hlere, again, you must be guided entirely 
by the materials you have at hand, if you 
will not buy for the moiment ; and it would 
scarcely be wise todo so if you can work 
up last year’s imaterialsin any of the above 
ways. 

Why should you’ turn off. one, two, or 
three dresses if you can convert them into 
one good costume? Let us avail ourselves 
of fashion’s permission to wear several ina- 
terials and oolors together, if by so deing 
we can economise enough to buy something 
better by and by. Even well-to-do ladies, 
who keep French maids, do not disdain to 
convert one or two old costumes into a new 
one. 


You must also alter your last year’s 


jackets, if you would wear them this year. 


For this, you open the five back seams, and 
let into each opening a strip of satin or wa 
tered silk, of the saino ovlor as the cloth of 
the jacket, forming the over clotn parts into 
box-plaits, Which areof course joined on 
each side to the under satin strips. 

You will make the collarand slceve-cuffsto 
match the back openings. If there be al- 
ready a collar and cuffs different to the 


jacket, you will make the under-strips at 


the back to match. 

This done, you will be perfectly costumed 
for the whole spring. I need scarcely tell 
you that each description given may be 
made up in new materials, but 1 thought it 
would be more useful for this inter-mediuin 
month to tell you how to make new fash- 
ions out of old materials. 





Fireside Chat. 
NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 


DINING-ROOM mantel lambrequin, 
A recently made, offers soinc new sug- 


gestions, in the way of 
fri it is of Sl ve plush, with disks of 


gold braid ornamenting it at intervals. A 
narrow band of crimson plush ornamented 
with gold braid borders the lamnbrequin. 
A ed tothisisthe fringe, which con- 
sista of narrow turned esof old oak 
highly polished. 


e tone of the wood is in beauti‘ul har 
mony with the plush. For the dining-rooin 
1 «dif- 


curtains nothing is handsomer than 
ferent materials in imitation of old tapestry 


are made of wools of the 


are looped back by heavy cords which 
of nt colors of 


the ground, twisted in heavy strands, at 


| with tassels to match. 


the 
| white clematis, with leaves worked 


inch anda quarter in diameter, 
with tas Lley can be ouply 
made at home, and are r curtains 0 
any heavy inaterials, being handsomer than 
any of ready-made cords. 

A new way for filling in the groundwork 
of canvas embroidery is in squares of five 
stitches, taking the stitches diagonally, and 
beginning In the corner with one stitch,then 
two, then three, and decreasing in the saine 
way. The effect is very fine when the work 
is done in silk. 

, for exainple, of light purple and 

in Ken- 
sington stitch in crewels and silks, filled in 
this way with a light reddish-orange silk. A 


A stripe 


second strip, whose design is more and foli- | 
i 


n single stitch increwels in 


antique colors, is filled in with cream 


silk. 

Five-o'clock tea-table covers are of white 
momie-cloth. ‘The edge has an ornamental 
border of some straight floral design in out- 
line stitch in several colors, and inthe cor- 
ners are Mother Goose designs, or other 
childish figures, also done in outline stitch 
in colors. 

The tints chosen are usually antique 
grecns, blues, redsand yellows. Around 
this is puta border in solid color, feather- 
stitched on in silks, and the cloth is finished 
with white fringe. The housekeeper who 
is well provided with these dainty little 
table-coverings for special occasions or for 
an impromptu lunch in parlor or library,has 
gone far toward making hospitality easy 
and graceful. 

A noveltyin broom brush-holders is of 
blue velvet, on which is embroidered a 

roung chicken. Thisis done in cream and 
be arrasene, whose soitness gives no 
bad reseinblance to the fluffiness of a new! 
hatched chicken. If an ivory-handle 
broom brush is added, the two make not 
only a handsome present, but a very pretty 
ornament. 

Ribbon work, owing to the requirements 
made on patience as well as its demand for 

rfect needlework, has not made great 
1eadway. A large square of white satin 
recently shown exhibits ribbion work in its 
most attractive forin. 

In this the large outlines of the design are 
done in delicate blue chain stitching and in 
each alternate enclosure sinall dots are 
worked in pale blue chain stitching. The 
rest of the design consists in delicate sprays 
of blue forget-ine-nots, trailing arbuius,and 
other small flowers. These are made out of 
bits of the silk of the required tint, each 
petal being perfectly shaped and fastened 
down, walla needlework is used to complete 
the artistic presentment. The flowers are 
consequently all in low relief, while the 
foliage is for the most part embroidered. 
The method furnishes suggestions to ex- 
pert needlewomen, but only to those who 
are expert. 2 

A large white satin mouchoir-case has a 
wreath of roses and leaves done in silks 
with Kensington stitch, each rose and leaf 
being outlined with gold thread. In using 
this thread unmixed with color, either the 
pure gold or the Japanese thread should be 
used, as otherwise it is likely to tarnish. A 
crimson-velvet mouchoir-case has a design 
of slender scrolls, with conventionalized 
flowers in colored silks, arranged around 
the outer edges like the ornaments on oid- 
fashioned books. The scroll-work is in 
— thread, Which is put on asa _ couch- 
ng. 

A pretty flower rarely seen in decorative 
work, although it is one of the most suitable 
and beautiful, is the one popularly known 
as “Loveina Mist,’’ whose fine bluish- 
green filaments can beso readily and ex- 
quisitely represented in outline stitch. This 
is very suitable for bureau-covers on sheer 
linen or any material of tine texture, 

A searf table-cover is made of crimson 
plush with that moire face now given to 
plush. The ornament consists of acantlLus 
scrolis cut out of pale blue and old-gold 
plush, applied with tinsel braid, which is 
also used in the connecting designs. The 
border is of old-gold plush, on which is 
placed a seriesof red and pale blue plush 


mosaics, applied with tinsel braid, and 
larger mosaics from which hangs the 
fringe. 


A new fancy in sofa cushions is to have 
one corner lined and turned over, showing 
underneath quilted satin of another 
color. 

Pretty work-stands for a lady's room are 
slender black rod frames with a triangular 
top, whose base is about eight inches froin 
the apex, which is cut off, feaving a board 
about four inches wide with incised orna- 
mentation. The sides are tilled in with em- 
broidery in colors, and when let down re- 
veal a pouch, serving for a “catch-all,” made 
of colored satins, anddaintily lined. 

One of the art-embroidery establishments 
displays a fire-screen of cretonne trans- 
formed by embroidery. The square is a 
Watteau design, with three figures, The 
dresses of the ladies are covered with Ken- 
sington stitch in silk, and the coat of the 
powdered gallant is wroughtin crimson ar- 
rasene. The various costumes, however, are 
not so remarkable as tho faces and hair, 
which are done in crewels, preserving the 
lineaments prefectly. 

Two remarkable pieces of embroidery 
have been sent to this city from Indiana. 
The material is a heavy white silk gauze,cut 
in panels for a screen, one large and the 
other small. The larger panel is embroider- 
ed inthe upper part witha branch of dog- 
wood and thewhite clematis vine carel y 
entangled. Grass is ingeniously simulated 
below, and from it spring a cluster of vio- 
lets in blossoin, a sparse, slender wild — 
and a bunch of straggling yellow 68. 
The smaller panel hasa tangle of Iden 


rod and yellow daisies, with drooping pe- 





tals, and a pertectly defined cobweb 
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Correspendence. 


I. T- L., (Athena, 0.)—Write to Lan. 
dreth & Co., whose address you will find in our adver. 
Using columas, for the required information. 

Sus., (lowa City, Ia.)—Address Porter @ 
Coates, Publishers, this city, for the book. There i- 
such a paper published in Boston. If you forwara 

postal we will send you the name, 4 

A. 8. M., (Polkton, N, C.)—We do not 
know the poem. There are doubtless hundreds in the 
al wfc of ns petiole’ oa, anes 
sent us 
ascertain ‘who wrote ft, ete D scar 


FRED, (Mt. Olivet, Ky.)—To find friends 
in this city, you should, of course, advertise in Phils. 
delphia papers. It may be weil to use both the 
English and German papers of largest cireulation, 2 
The frm is not now in business in this city. : 


FARMER'S Boy, (Ogle, Ill.)—We cannot 
enlighten you as to whether It is love that causes her 
to actas she does, Her conduct, if you describe ig 
accurately, is hightly improper. No young girt should 
run after a young man, be he rich or poor, A lady 
inust not woo, but be wooed, 


D. M. G., (Tampa, Fila.)\—We agree with 
you In thinking that a soldier cannot go home to vote 
They may vote for President and Vice President, but 
that isall. Employees in the public service are some. 
times permitted to go home and vote at State elec. 





tions, but we never heard of such a privilege being 


granted those in the army. 


FE. S. D., (St. Paul, Mo.)—We found the 
article floating around among our exchanges. 
cannot personally vouch for the facts stated, but pn 
ertheless believe them true, The matter Originally 
appeared, we think, in a New York paper of high 
standing. If there were not good grounds for the ar- 
ticle, it would not have been printed. 


D. B., (Coushatta, La.)—l. New York 
city. Hts initials are W. H. We know nothing of 
his personal character or disposition. 2, We donot pre- 
tend to tell character from hand\vriting. Yours is 
clear and easily read, but not handsome. If we made 
a guess we should say it indicated « certain amount of 
carclessness or unsteadiness of purpose. 3% If good 
enough we will use it. 


A. C., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—When an en- 
xagement is broken off, for good, the young lady is 


; apttoreturu the engagement ring, so—as a cynical 


vld bachelor once sald—that she may have her finger 
ready for the next one. Sometimes, however, the 
ring is not returned, although it is no longer worn af- 
ter the engagement has been bioken off. But the 
strictest etiquette of such a matter is to return the 


ring. 

J.J., (Greene, Mo.j)—Should you fall in 
love with a lady, you would probably have no di@- 
culty in deciding that you ought to be honest and 
frank with her in sucha matter. You would beaptte 
feel much more comfortable under the consciousness 
that your wifeknew all about your carcer, than you 
would if you felt that she had something to find out 
about you whieh might give her pain and anncyance. 
An affectionate woman will forgive much in aman 
she loves,if he treats her frankly and truthfully at the 


start, 


READER, (Hardin, Ky.)—Rabbi is Hebrew 
for ‘‘My master,’’ and was an honorary title of the 
Jewish masters of the law, which is first found applied 
atter the time of Herod, It was in common use at the 
time of Christ, who is addressed as such by his disci- 
ples and the common people, Other forms of the 
saine title are rab, rabban, rabbon—the frst, like 
rabbi, being more a general term for a certain recog- 
nized authority, the latter applying more strictly wa 
head of an academy, 

*“amMyY, (Coos, N.H.)—The word Alastor 
is a Greek term which means unforgetting. nelassi- 
cal mythology Lt is used asa surname of Zeus or Jupl- 
ter. It is also used to signify a deity who punishes— 
the never-forgetting, revengeful house demon of 
spirit Who, In consequence of some crime perpetrated, 
persecutes a family from to generation. 
According to the bellef of the time, if Cleere bad 
killed himself by the @reside of Augustus, the family 
of the latter would have becn persecuted for geneta- 
tions by Alastor, There are various opinions about 
Alastor. Some of the early writers thought be was 
the sameas Azazel; others, that he was the exterml- 
nating angel; and yet others, that he was the Demon 
himecI/, 


S.L., (Easton.)—We suspect that we have 
heard from you before on this same subject, and can 
only repeat the advice we gave then. Your pareuts, 
relations, or intimate friends are the proper persons 
to consult with in such matters. One fault you seem 
to possess particularly strong Is weakness of charac- 
ter. We know that you may not be able to help this 
fur such traits are in many utterly beyond the control 
of reason, try they ever so hard to govern them. But 
would it not be less painful te endure fur » woment 
the mortification of asking the advice of your mother, 
say, than to endure as much or greater mteery Se 
trouble and uncertainty you seem tv labor ss 
present? Altogether, your case isa curious one, 
the clearest and simplest way towards light appear 
to us to be that proposed. A 

Susan W., (Columbus, N. C.)—You 
to know the difference between good manners ne 
good morals. If good manners be genuine, they 
good morals, for they are founded on laws ‘ 
and kindness, But there is so mach base colt yo 
cuiation in the sphere of manpers, snd ne ine 
many pretensions to goodness therein which . 
be admitted. There is not a thing so offensive " 
false heart refusing, in a polite manuer, 4 
do a simple and easy action of oe 
reminds us of ome lady abusing another in oat 
ceremonious’style, courtesying with great par 
at the same time ona sneer upon : 
and the most reveren 5 
Most ladies would pretee a corparens onset. Buf ihe? 
know one another's 
civility is the most galling and effectual vengeens 
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